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PROGRESS OF POETRY. 


Literature has been justly defined, the aggregate mass of 
symbols by which the spirit of an age, or the character of a 
nation, is shadowed forth. Following, necessarily, the course 
vf empire, and adapting itself to the various circumstances 
which mould the manners and opinions of different nations, the 
only law it obeys in its progress, is the great law of succession, 
by which its benefits are diffused among mankind. It accumu- 
lates, so far as such a process may be predicated of it, by ac- 
cessions Which, unlike the immutable truths of natural science, 
bear distinctive marks of their origin. A transcript of mind 
and of the objects of sensation, it interweaves, throughout its 
whole structure, delineations of character and sketches of nat- 
ural scenery which transport us at once to the time and place 
of its production. Nor do those fundamental principles which 
are recognized in the mental world, and on which are based 
perennial models in letters, serve so far to identify the works 
of genius as ever to obliterate the peculiarities which constitute 
its nationality. Much less can they prevent the changes which 
are Wrought in literature by the progress of society in civiliza- 
lion; the language, manners, onl mental habits of mankind are 
changed from age to age, and correspondent modifications are 
discoverable in all the departments of literature dependent on 
laste. Pre-eminently is this true of poetry; its elements are 
essentially different in different stages of refinement. Its spirit 
is, indeed, identical, inasmuch as human passions remain forever 
the same in their nature, and its object, also, is constant, being 
invariably to call out those passions, to quicken imagination, 
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and kindle emotions of beauty, sublimity, or terror; but its 
means of accomplishing these ends are as various as the diver. 
sified conditions of society ; its garb exhibits all the vicissitudes 
of fashion. Too little regard, it should seem, has been paid to 
this fact by those eminent critics, Hazlitt and Macaulay, in in- 
stituting comparisons between the poetry of a barbarous and 
that of an enlightened age, derogatory to the latter. We can 
by no means sympathize with them in their jealousy of the 
progress of civilization, as if, forsooth, it were some juggernaut 
car, crushing beneath its lumbering wheels all that is noble, ro- 
mantic, and heroic in society. Grant that the credulity of 
childhood gives place to the judgment of age, as the province of 
the unreal, the visionary becomes illumined by the light of sci- 
ence, and the boundaries of the unknown recede ; grant that in 
proportion as the mind ceases to be inspired with awe or en- 
thusiasm by the phantasms of a preternatural world, more deli- 
nite and rational views are entertained of the realities of this; 
yet, from such premises, no other than a most unworthy esti- 
mate of the poet’s art will lead, even in theory, to the conclu- 
sion that the sphere of his influence becomes, in consequence, 
circumscribed, and the wings of his genius clipped. By every 
invasion of the dark domains of superstition, by every conquest 
of knowledge over ignorance, his power finds an ampler scope, 
his imagination is furnished with richer materials, and may 
ume its pinions for a higher flight. The mind not only be- 
holds its horizon expand with each step in its upward progress, 
opening wider prospects and more enchanting scenes, but, in 
turn shedding light on the objects it contemplates, it renders 
distinctness of observation commensurate with its extent. And 
we have yet to be convinced that a deeper insight into the mys- 
teries of nature, gives an air of meanness or of insipidity to her 
works, or that a comprehension of the grandeur, beauty, and 
order of the external world, and some familiarity with the 
causes of things, throw a drowsy spell over the minds of men, 
from which the ‘rod reversed,’ relapse into barbarism, alone 
can set them free. 

“Absurd,” to borrow one of our theorist’s own weapons, 
“absurd to suppose that the notions which a painter may have 
conceived respecting the lachrymal glands, or the circulation of 
the blood, will affect the tears of his Niobe, or the blushes of his 
Aurora.” And is there nothing preposterous in the assertion, that 
the poet, who has drunk deep at the fountains of experimental 
knowledge, and reveled in the hoarded treasures of aeate lore, 
till his thoughts wander through time and space, travel earth 
around and return, like richly freighted argossies, from every 
clime, is, by reason of his acquirements, forever doomed to me- 
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diocrity ; or, scarcely less humiliating, is forced to the convic- 
tion that they are at best, ‘a lesson to be unlearned,’ because, 
jyrsooth, enervated by long continued training and encumbered 
by things of earth, his genius assays in vain to scale ‘ the highest 
heaven of invention,’ and reason, grown arrogant by discipline, 
lords it Over imagination, rejecting with disdain her sella 
jowers! Neither experience nor observation teaches us that 
one is unfitted to admire the tints of autumn leaves, and draw 
therefrom a theme for pensive thought, in consequence of hav- 
ing learned the exact process of decomposition, by which each 
tint is produced; or that he looks with less rapture on the 
clouds which retinue to rest the king of day, because he knows 
their golden fringes are all the result of refraction and decep- 
tion. Nor does it consist with the common sense of men, that 
he who has attained the highest degree of critical discernment, 
is the last to perceive and acknowledge the truth to nature, in 
that noted line,— 





“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps on yonder bank !” 
or again, When 


* Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,” 


is so shocked at the unscientific appellation of the stars, that he 
leels nv response in his soul to the beautiful description of dawn. 

The achievements of science and philosophy, subversive of 
the higher, the inventive faculties—the Lotos fruit which de- 
bases genius! Unworthy sentiment of this theorizing age. 
They furnish, continually, the very aliment of poetic genius. 
They have made the wilderness, moral, mental, and natural, to 
blossom as the rose; they have opened paths into regions hith- 
erto unexplored, affording new —— into scenes of wild 
magnificence and beauty, fitted, when acting upon minds open 
to their influence, to awaken the deepest emotions; they have 
made ‘this goodly frame the earth, and the brave o’erhanging 
firmament,’ to teem with forms of real, as well as ideal pertec- 
tion, and clothed with attractive grandeur, worlds which before 
were either insignificant points in creation, or objects of un- 
mingled terror. They have, in fine, brought home to the feel- 
ings of men, through their intellects, vast accessions of the most 
exalted poetic imagery, which, by their means alone, have been 
made the poet’s legitimate materials ; for in his sublimest moods 
he can, after all, only describe what men think and feel ; only 
as they are elevated on the same table-land with himself, may 
he portray in full splendor the ‘ vision, and exhaust the * faculty 
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divine. That, in proportion as the community becomes thus 
enlightened, his control over the imaginations of others is less 
despotic, and his opportunities of 7 on their credulity 
less favorable, will not be denied. We submit, however, that 
illusion is not the highest aim of poetry. ‘The humblest of prose 
fictions, on vantage ground, dispute empire with it here. The 
world is too old in experience of the power of poetry, not only 
ty touch the heart under every variety of circumstances, but to 
reiterate its effects, to question its entity aside from those effects, 
or doubt, with Audrey, if ‘it be a true thing, honest in deed 
and word.’ It does not ask that its creations be regarded ag 
real, true in point of fact; it only seeks to body torth those 
strange visions floating in every mind, like ravishing glimpses 
into another and a brighter world; visions, which are known 
and felt to be far beyond the power of mortality to realize. It 
would satisfy those longings of our nature after something high- 
er, nobler, and more etherial, than aught presented to the exter- 
nal eye,—love more unalloyed, joy more exquisite, and even 
pain more intense, than can be felt in this dull world of ours. 
The loftier productions of that ‘fine frenzy,’ which is ever the 
attendant of true poetical inspiration, appeal to deep-seated, 
unchanging principles, connected with and producing pleasure, 
independent of a mere sense of harmony, or of any willingness 
of the mind to be cheated into transient dreams of bliss. They 
are the visible expression of unwritten poetry within us, the 
words of thoughts, the signs of feelings ; and a chief source otf 
gratification derived from them, consists in identifying their 
high-wrought pictures and imagery not with outward forms, 
which strike the senses, but with conceptions which exist only 
in the depths and soundings of the human soul. Hence the in- 
terest with which we contemplate, through the poet's delinea- 
tions, characters superlatively hateful, as that of the ‘ demi devil’ 
lago, deliberately planning his villainies, which, ‘ with a little 
act upon the blood’ of the generous-hearted Moor, ‘burst like 
mines of sulphur ;’ or scenes of unmitigated woe, as when the 
mad king Lear, in the utter impotence of reason bewildered by 
his wrongs, befriends the warring elements, because they are 
not his daughters, and calls upon the heavens to avenge his 
cause, ‘for they are old like him.’ The effect of such master 
strokes of poetic genius on the mind, is akin to that produced 
by some chef d’wuvre of the sculptor’s art, as, for instance, the 
famed Laocoon group. Persuade the spectator, by any device, 
that other than ideal, life-like a yony is embodied in the writhing 
forms and distorted features Seis him, and his emotions of 


breathless awe are changed at once into sickening horror. 
But to have done with theory, we turn to a consideration of 
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the subject before us, in respect of facts, exemplified in the dis- 
tinguishing features of poetry, as produced in a barbarous and 
in an enlightened age. We have said the difference is radical. 
it is a difference, not merely of degree, but of kind. The po- 
etry of Wordsworth is not that of Chaucer, passed through the 
alembic of a more enlightened and philosophic mind ; indeed, a 
greater anomaly in literature could hardly be produced, than the 
works of the latter modernized. Says Shlegel, “ the poetry of 
man admits of a two-fold distinction. It may hold up a mirror 
of actual life, whether of the present, or some departed age of 
heroic action and adventure, or it may consist in a stirring up 
and awakening of the hidden depths of human feeling.” Pre- 
cisely the distinction, which obtains in the widely ditlering ele- 
ments that characterize the poets we have mentioned, as well as 
the periods they represent, and which is confirmed in every in- 
stance of the development of national intellect. 

Men in the infancy of society, live in a world of sense ; 
their entire mental characters are moulded by the scenes and 
circumstances in which they are placed, and all their feelings 
assume the tone of influences acting upon them from without. 
Heroes mailed for battle, isolated deeds of daring, * moving ac- 
cidents by field and flood, or the legends of a wonderful past, 
with its giant forms and feats—these are the objects which 
awaken their profoundest emotions, and excite their warmest 
sympathies, eter to trace the connecting links of 
great events, or to comprehend the relations of social lite, and 
acknowledge the ties which bind them to each other, they look 
upon actions, not as grouped in one harmonious whole, the parts 
of a grand drama, but individually, as they affect their own 
self-interests, within whose narrow sphere their thoughts find 
ample range, and for aught beyond which they have neither 
joys nor sorrows. The limits of actual vision embrace their 
world, themselves are its gods. Nor does it, in fact, militate 
against this position, that much in the structure of their lives, 
their mystical legends~and heroic ballads, appears to us but the 
fabrication of fancy} for, to them, truth and fiction are almost 
alike real. Abstfmetions are deified and then worshiped under 
bodily forms. Traditional fables, the notions of invisible agents, 
and the wildest frenzies of imagination, are so incorporated 
with their being, by an undoubting, omnipotent faith, that they, 
also, become objects of sense, transmitted as they are received, 
upon downright evidence. The poet of this age is the poet of 
action, of manners and real life; too intent on the glories and 
interests of passing events, to retire into himself and contem- 
plate, in the operations of the mind, their efficient causes ; too 
much engrossed with the new and marvelous in the world 
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around him, to apprehend the influence of ‘ — that are not 
seen,’ and too proud of exhibiting the powers of his own deified 
nature, to resort to the machinery of any higher order of beings, 
for even his deities are endowed with attributes, which differ 
from his own only in degree, and if, perchance, he ‘call up 
spirits from the vasty deep,’ they come not as the phantoms of 
imagination, but as beings starting into actual existence, with 
the controlling influence of real agents. He has a mind “ re- 
flecting ages past,” and competent to paint the present with its 
stirring incidents as they are, but to interpret their mysterious 
import, and enter into their relations with the future, as if borne 
irresistibly on by the impulse of its own inspirations, is not its 
prerogative. Man he describes, as made up of heroic enter- 
prise and suflering, going forth in the pride of his might, exult- 
ing in the overflow of animal spirits, and developing, in unpar- 
alleled perfection, his physical energies,—but limiting his aspi- 
rations, his hopes, and desires, to this ‘little life that's rounded 
with a sleep, and rarely exhibiting those deep workings of the 
heart, that present him in all the majesty of which human na- 
ture is susceptible. To take comprehensive views of existence, 
und expand a thoughtless act into a whole eternity of dread re- 
sults, or ‘curdle a hen life’ into moments of interest most in- 


tense, is only given to the poet of a civilized age. He alone 
can unfold the immortal energies which are wrapped up in the 


mind, can “ penetrate those sacred recesses of the soul, where 
poetry is born and nourished,” and bring thence to light the 
passions disembodied, the tender, the gloomy, the guilty, and 
sublime,—exhibiting the horrors of remorse, the joy of hope, 
the agony of despair. Not that we mean to imply that a mere 
analysis of feelings or of passions constitutes poetry; yet we 
venture to assert, that such a knowledge of these great agents, 
in their individual action, as can result only from a complete 
anatomy of the human heart, laying bare its inmost structure, 
is indispensable to a full development of those outward and vis- 
ible indications of their presence, which awaken correspondent 
emotions in the observer. The truth of this will be manifest, 
if we contrast some poetical embodyment of certain ideas, as 
they exist in a barbarous age, for instance, the ideas of extreme 
suflering, with a like production of a later age. Orestes, mad- 
dened and tortured by the furies! what is he but a faint, and 
yet to the extent of a heathen mind, a perfect shadowing forth 
of a Hamlet, weighed to earth under a sense of powers all in- 
adequate to the accomplishment of the solemn task imposed up- 
on him; or of a Manfred, writhing under the stings of remorse, 
rendered endurable only by indomitable pride? Prometheus, 
hurling defiance at the gods, while suffering the direst torments 
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they can inflict! what are his pangs, in comparison with those 
of King Lear, wrought upon by the all-engrossing thought of 
‘monstrous ingratitude’ — 


* Till the tempest in his mind 
Doth from his senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there ’” 


Sublimity of character, as here exemplified, is beyond the 
utmost reach of physical suffering to impart; its source lies 
deeper in mental anguish, an appreciation of which, so general 
as to render it a proper object of poetry, argues no little ad- 
vancement in civilization. And when we add to this the many 
infinitely stronger elements, introduced and familiarized by Chris- 
tianity,—the triumphs of faith, immortal nopes, the scourgings 
of conscience, and the ‘dread of something after death, —we 
would fain believe those insincere, out of charity to their good 
sense, who make it a primary requisite of the true poct, that he 
shall have had his birth in a barbarous age. 

Remarks of a similar import with the foregoing are applica- 
ble to the poetry of nature ; in this, also, civilization has given 
rise to a new era, establishing it upon higher principles, and 
extending its dominion from the finite and fleeting to the bound- 
less and enduring. The early poetry of a nation is almost 
wholly objective ; it deals only with the seen and tangible, and 
its most vivid descriptions awaken no deeper interest than arises 
from the simple perception of outward forms. These, on the 
other hand, the poet of a later time regards as only instruments 
to shadow forth nobler conceptions. He depends tor his means 
not mainly on the objects which address themselves to his 
observation, but makes these subordinate to the emotions they 

roduce, hurrying the mind, in the words of Bacon, into sub- 
imity, by conforming the shows of things to the desires of the 
soul. Holdin communion with nature, as with an intelligent, 
sympathizin ing, he interprets her language, and gives to 
al her works, independent of their colors and figures, a deep 
significance. His landscapes present us not so much the images 
of cael objects, as the feelings of which they are symbols. 
Mountains, waves, and skies, are ‘tinged with hues of thought. 
‘Leaf shaking Olympus’ and ‘rosy fingered Aurora’ are ex- 
changed for the dancing rill, the sighing breeze, the moaning 
forest, and the wailing blast. 

That the elements of the mere descriptive and fanciful loose 
something of their power to charm, in proportion as they grow 
familiar, or betray their unreality, we will not deny. And the 
modern poet who seeks inspiration in these alone, may find his 
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delineations, fraught, as they may be, with truth and good taste, 
scarcely redecmed by ‘ golden cadences’ from neglect. Nay 
even, vainly striving to rouse within himself-the ardor and 
enthusiasm of the early poet, who stood related as the father of 
his race, enjoying the proud distinction of giving names to the 
objects of creation as they passed before him, he may declare 
in the bitterness of despondency, 


“That there hath passed away a glory from the earth,” 


and sigh for the return of that elder time, when nature wore the 
freshness and lustre of its morn; but reflection minds him 
that the relinquishment of a mere sensual delight has been the 
casy price paid for that awakened sensibility, to which 


“ The meanest flower that blows can give 
‘Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ;” 


and he is strong again, rejoicing in the consciousness that his 
empire stretches over things, until the world becomes a realiza- 
tion of the spirit, 
“ Swayed to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes.” 


We have not spoken of the delicate turns of thought and ex- 
pression Which abound in the modern poetry of sentiment, nor 
yet of the principle of association, which has extended its influ- 
ence as far beyond its former limits, as the world of Milton is 
greater than that of Homer. But enough has been said, we 
think, to show that the forebodings which are rife at the 
present day, respecting the decline and fall of poetry, because, 
forsooth, the world is growing old, and life itself becoming a 
familiar thing, scarcely worth possessing, are not grounded ina 
just estimate of things. There is poetry around us, within us, 
and above us, which as yet we know not of,—poetry which, as 
the light of knowledge dawns upon it, like Memnon’s statue, 
touched with morning rays, shall break forth into music. 
There yet remaineth much land to be possessed—and kings 
shall yet arise in Isracl. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF BUNKER HILL 


I. 
Room for the sons of Freedom! room 
For those who come in Freedom's name, 
To worship at the hallowed tomb 
Of martyrs to the sacred flame, 
Whose first fierce lightning flashes shone 
Where stands this monumental stone, 
Rolling their thunders far away 
O’er sunny plain and mountain steep, 
Till the loud peal from Mexie’s bay, 
Re-echoed o'er the Atlantic deep. 
Ho! East, and West, and South, and North, 
Where'er ye Freedom's birthright claim, 
Send your rejoicing thousands forth, 
To sacrifice in Freedom's name. 
Hushed be each jarring sound of strife, 
Fach party feud, with faction rife, 

Each jealous thought away ; 
As round that altar stone ye kneel, 
Let each exulting spirit feel 
We're brothers all to-day. 


Il. 


It was a thrilling sight I ween, 
Upon that glorious morn of June— 
The earth arrayed in richest green, 
While thousand warbling songsters tune 
Their loudest notes of joy to greet 
The countless multitade who meet 
Upon the consecrated ground, 
Where scarcely threescore years before, 
As Autumn leaves spread thick around, 
Swam headless, mangled trunks in gore. 
Yea, on the self-same spot where stood 
That self-devoted martyr band, 
Pouring like rain their precious blood 
For Freedom and their native land; 
Rose rank on rank of beauty bnght, 
One heaving wave of flashing light, 

A glorious array, 
Of famed New England's beauteous fair, 
Mct in one vast assemblage there, 

Upon that gala day 
ac 
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Room for the sires of Freedom! room 
For the last, lone surviving few, 
Who with life’s setting sun have come 
To take their final, proud adieu, 
(f that immortal field whereon 
‘Their fadeless laurel wreaths were won 
Strange is the scene! some magic hand 
Hath spread its bright enchantment o'er 
The holiest spot of Freedom's land, 
The scene of mighty deeds of yore. 
Changed now in all; save that which ne'er 
The wasting march of time shall know— 
Above the same blue skies appear, 
‘The same rejoicing earth below, 
And still upon the rock-bound shore 
Is heard the heaving ocean's roar: 
But where the squadron's close array, 
The thundering fleet on glassy bay, 
The din of mortal strife ; 

Where Charlestown’s flames piercing the sky, 
‘The victor shout, the vanquished cry, 

The groan of parting life. 


IV. 

© who the burning thoughts shall read, 
Which thrill those time-seared hearts to-day, 
While with slow measured step they tread 
The earth where sleeps their brother clay ! 
Ye meet again: yet not alone 
Around that consecrated stone ; 
Bends from his starry throne on high, 
Each martyr spirit who first sealed 
The Covenant of Freedom by 
Death on this glorious battle field. 
Ha! heard ye when that mighty throng 
Sent up their glad, earth shaking cry, 
The spirit echo loud and long 
Rolled back the overhanging sky, 
All heaven above, and earth below, 
The zephyrs bland, the ocean’s flow, 

Hearts of the myriad free, 
Their loud harmonious voices raise, 
To celebrate in songs of praise, 

A nation’s jubilee ! 





THE WOODSMAN. 


Se 


Vv. 


Pillar of Freedom! which on high 

Dost rear thy glory-circied head ; 

Proud record of the spot where lie 

New England's holiest, hallowed dead, 

Forever aye, in grandeur stand 

Stern Sentinel of Freedom's land, 

Linking the names whose valor won 

Our birthright, with earth's noblest free, 

The patriots of Marathon, 

The heroes of Thermopyle ; 

Thou art, to earth-chained millions when 

They burst the bondage of despair, 

An Earnest of what carnest men 

In Freedom's cause can do and dare ; 

To haughty tyrants who would bind 

The chainless energies of mind 
Beneath oppression’s rod, 

Thou hast a warning voice as dread 

As shook old Sinai’s hoary head, 
Before an angry God. 


THE WOODSMAN. 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


Inv accordance with the usual method of story-tellers in like 
circumstances, we must now go back and bring up arrearages 
in the history of Jedediah Small. Jedediah had always been a 
considerably cute lad, all things considering. Indeed, while he 
was yet in his swaddling clothes, an old fortune-teller, after a 
long and elaborate investigation into black-letter lore, had been 
heard to declare, that he would make an uncommonly smart 
man, if he didn’t have any pull backs. It is well known that 
fortune-tellers are not obliged to answer for pull backs in any 
man’s future life. He had been the most forward boy in all the 
settlement where he was bred—had cyphered all the wa 
through Dillworth’s Arithmetic—was never abashed at the tall- 
est word that could be found in the Boston papers—at the early 
age of nineteen, had swayed the pedagogue’s birchen sceptre in 
the school of his native village, and had finished up his educa- 
tion by traveling into foreign parts, that is to say, as far as the 
city of Boston, having spent two whole days and a night in that 
famous metropolis, for the purpose of seeing the wor d. Stay- 
ing a sufficient length of time to accomplish his object, for 
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a man of his observation, he went back to his native vil. 
lage, then and there to take into consideration plans for 
his future life. Jedediah’s long toil, together with an unex. 
pected piece of good fortune, such as has been often known to 
boost men of genius up. the ladder of wealth and distinction, 
had put him in possession of one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and a quarter. He magnanimously resolved to spree it with 
the quarter, and to leave the one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars un unbroken fortune to retire upon—a sovereign talisman, 
at whose powerful command every thing should become obse- 
quious to his bidding ; whether it should be land, houses, popu- 
larity, office, or “if I should ever want a wife,” quoth he, “ how 
easy | could get her, eh!” The more he reflected upon the na- 
ture of the latter object, the more desirable did the possession of 
one appear to be. The only difficulty about the matter, he 
thought, would be in the selection. An ass laden with gold, 
was thought in ancient times to be better able to reduce a fort, 
than an army of soldiers—how, then, should not Jedediah Small 
with Ais gold, together with his knowledge of books, men, and 
thinus, be able to conquer the no less difficult fortress of the 
female heart? In pursuance of his new design, he cast his eye 
upon a splendid article in the female line, recently imported 
from Boston, and dizened out in the chameleon hues of the 
latest fashions, and well versed in all the newest coined expres- 
sions of elegance, which were supposed to be still in vogue in 
the first circles of London and Paris. Now Jedediah had an 
idea that it would be no easy matter to gain possession of her 
hand, and that, therefore, a successtul effort would bring him all 
the more glory; while, on the other hand, it was a maxim of 
his, that there was no fun in getting into love, if the conquest 
was certain. Accordingly, repairing to the abode of his Dulci- 
nea, with his pocket book boldly peeping out of an orifice, made 
for that express occasion, in the fore side of his nether garment, 
he met with a sad rebuff, the particulars of which I shall not stop 
to mention. It is inconceivable how much this providential 
event lowered his opinion of the sex. “ Deceitful creatures, all 
taken by show and glitter—he had a mind to punish the whole 
tribe, by never showing another one of them the least attention, 
and as to the Baston notion—how thankful was he that his eyes 
were opened to the dangers he had escaped—he wouldn't have 
her if he could get her, not he !” Filled with these reflections 


upon the nature of woman-kind, and their low appreciation of 
real merit, Jedediah returned home, and that self-same day 
marked out for himself an entirely different course of life. He 
now determined to invest his fortune in public lands, and settle 
down upon them himself. By virtue of being the first settler, 
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he should of course have a sort of patriarchal authority over all 
that should come into those parts atter him. His superior learn- 
ing, too, would assist in gaining for himself all the influence he 
should ever want. He would, therefore, in the fullness of time, 
cause himself to be elected member of Congress, senator, judge, 
president, governor—in short, whatever oflice seemed pleasant 
in his own eyes, that would he have. We have seen the first 
part of this resolution carried into effect, in that clearing which 
so disturbed the hunter's equilibrium. When Ephraim Burke 
had arrived at his own hut, and had made his wite acquainted 
with the proximity of the new comer, she received the tidings 
as that of a deeply afflictive event, so much was she accustomed 
to share in his capricious feelings. But when he spoke of 
plunging far away into the western wilds, her spirit shrank 
within her, at the thousand nameless terrors with which the 
idea of a western wilderness was at that day associated—she 
remonstrated with mildness, yet firmly. For the first time in 
his life, Ephraim felt himself crossed in his wishes. He loved 
his fond, devoted wife, but his will was stubborn,—no moral 
suasion could bend it, though it came from lips most dear,— 
nothing, in short, but the God that made the soul, softening its 
haughtiness by the dews of affliction, or calling forth from its 
deep recesses some stronger passion, the power of which had 
never been tried. While this sad conference was going on, 
during the darkness of a summer’s evening, it was broken off 
by a loud rap at the door. “ More settlers, | ‘spose,” said 
Ephraim, as he opened it. A pale, sickly, middle-aged man 
entered, accompanied by a weary looking stripling of eighteen. 
Although Ephraim disliked the settlements so much, and every 
thing that could remind him of them, yet he had a heart full of hu- 
man sympathy, and with joy bade the strangers welcome. In 
the course of the conversation that followed, the stranger briefly 
recounted his history—a very lucky circumstance, as otherwise 
I should be unable to tell it myself. He had in former times been 
a wealthy merchant in the metropolis of New England—had 
been a firm friend of liberty, in the troublous times of the revo- 
lution, and by his active exertions, had raised up against him- 
self many enemies. They, when the cause of freedom had tri- 
umphed, had fallen in with the wake of popular feeling, so tar 
at least as not to bring odium upon themselves by their senti- 
ments—but they had not forgotten their hostility to him. He 
told how in an embarrassed state of his affairs, they had found 
means to buy up the notes that were against him—how he con- 
fessed himself unable to meet immediately their demands, and 
he was thrown into prison in consequence—how his faithtul 
wife, like a ministering angel, had visited him every day in his 
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cell, till worn down by fatigue and sorrow, she died—how 
fiendish arts were used to seduce his children from the paths of 
virtue, in the absence of their natural guardians—how one had 
yielded to temptation, had become vile, had | poe off upon the 
high seas—how the rest had all sickened and died, except one 
noble-hearted boy—how he, unseduced by temptation, unscared 
by the hostility of his foes, unwearied by his arduous toil, still 
clung to him—how, fearing the hatred of the populace, his ene- 
mies had at last been obliged to release him—how he had re- 
tired to a little country village, with his only boy, a broken. 
hearted man—how, on the sudden and mysterious disappear- 
ance of one of those who had procured his imprisonment, he had 
been tried for murder, and acquitted by an impartial jury, and 
that at last, weary of a heartless world, he had come thus 
far into the wilderness, in quest of a refuge from its cruelty. 

“ And you shall have a retuge,” rejoined the host, “if Ephraim 
Burke can give you one. You and I think just alike about the 
settlements. I never thought that it was according to nature, 
to live in them.” Thus a feeling entirely new had sprang up 
in his breast; for no one before had ever stood in need of his 
aid, and consequently his yr! had never been drawn 
forth. He began to think he should like to stay where he was, 


be a comfort to the lonely stranger, hunt with him, and together 
with him make a common cause + gyre the settlements. A 


little cabin was speedily reared for the strangers, whom I shall 
designate by the names of Giles and Henry Upton. While 
thus a new development was brought out in Ephraim’s charac- 
ter, no less did a new feeling start up in the breast of young 
Henry. He had seen among the crowds that promenaded the 
metropolis, many faces that were called beautiful; yet their 
images had passed away from his memory, like an April cloud ; 
but the countenance of Rose Burke, somehow made an indelible 
image on his heart, large as life. Iam sensible that a great 
deal that is interesting and poetical, might be brought into this 
very place. How two young hearts, far away from the selfish 
world, melted into a mutual embrace, and became all the world 
to each other; how they rambled forth under the old trees, by 
the pale moon light, gathering flowers and beholding their 
imaged faces in the clear brooks, and many other such pretty 
things, which lovers are invariably known to do in all good 
novels. But these things I must leave to the imagination of 
the reader, with the added exhortation that each should com- 
plete the outline, in a manner at once simple, chaste, and in ac- 
cordance with the best prescribed models. 

On a certain day, not long after the deer chase, Jedediah had 
wandered away to an unusual distance from his habitation. 
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Having proceeded some miles through the pathless wilderness, 
his ear suddenly caught the dulcet sounds of a female voice, 
singing snatches of wild songs, with that self-pleasing melody, 
which gushes forth so naturally from the heart of happiness and 
innocence. Now though Jedediah looked upon himself as a 
wretty perfect specimen of humanity, all things considering, yet 
he could not be said to be entirely void of curiosity. He crept 
cautiously along through the bushes, now clambering upon a 
clump of prostrate timber, now upon a half fallen tree, till at 
last he perched himself upon the extremity of a branch that 
stretched far out over a pond, and maintained his position by 
clinging to the twigs above. He paid little attention, however, 
to his precarious footing, for the focus of his whole soul was 
directed to the quarter whence the melody proceeded. Through 
a narrow opening in the branches, he beheld Ephraim with a 
gun in his hand, looking earnestly towards some apparently 
—— object—but where was the fairy singer’ Pres- 
ently a wild-wood garland greeted his eyes, then the little hand 
that held it came slowly into view, and finally the woodsman’s 
daughter stood revealed to his wondering vision. There 
is something in beauty and innocence combined, which is fitted 
to draw admiration from all that have souls. It obtains hom- 
age from the mind that is mean and vulgar—it subordinates to 
its will the pride of royalty, and sets once more in motion the 
stoic’s insensate heart. Even Jedediah felt himself to be hu- 
man on this occasion. His mighty heart beat in its spacious 
cabin, with a stroke like that of a steam engine, and he felt he 
didn’t exactly know how. He closed his eyes for a moment, 
and the charm was greatly weakened. He began to reason 
with himself. “’Spose a feller should marry her—the old man 
wouldn’t give her two feathers worth of dowry, and then again 
this ere book larning, she ha’nt got none of that. Ah! ‘twill 
never do. Her name will never be Mrs. Jedediah Small,” 
said he, shaking his head mournfully. Just then the little fairy’s 
voice began its music again, and speedily upset all his logic. 
He opened his eyes, and beheld her singing half in mockery of 
arobin that was caroling above her head. .They sang alter- 
nately a kind of measure, with which Jedediah was ween Te seed 
ly delighted. He determined from that time forth, that Rose 
Burke should be his. Suddenly a bullfrog, in the pond beneath 
him, poked up his unmannerly head, and began to croak loudly 
. the world above the water, about the politics of the world 
elow. 

“Hold your ’tarnal tongue, and hear the music, can’t ye, or 
lll” ——. He was about to show the frog that Jedediah Small 
was not to be trifled with, when his foot unluckily slipped, and 
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he descended with astonishing celerity into the pond. The 
frog shrunk aghast at the impending ruin, and he and Jedediah 
arrived at the bottom at the same instant. Our hero found 
himself in a very embarrassing situation, and determined that 
it would be highly expedient to extricate himself as quickly as 
possible. But all his efforts only sank him into deeper perplex- 
ity. No sooner did he take up one foot, than the other with 
great ease slipped into its place, and made a few inches pro- 
gress downwards. In this unpromising state of affairs, necessi- 
ty, “the mother of invention,” was about to force from him a 
loud appeal for foreign aid, when suddenly he reflected that 
Ephraim was his nearest neighbor, that he was the fa- 
ther of the fairy singer, and that he had best be careful as 
to the circumstances in which the first meeting should occur 
between himself and the testy hunter. In the course of his 
reading, he had perused some very instructive novels, in several 
of which he had found that the hero had met with a wound 
well nigh mortal, or been seized with sudden sickness in the 
immediate neighborhood of his future sweetheart, (all unbe- 
known to himself, of course,) that thereupon he had been taken 
to the identical house where she oiidel and that during his 


long and interesting convalescence, he had had her sweet eyes to 
watch over him, and her sweet voice to fill his soul with the 
music of its tones. And what could be more oe aon 

d 


thought he, than a graphic recital of this sort, which wou 
some day doubtless form a part of the chronicles of the past. 
Jedediah Small, far away from home and friends, in a howling 
wilderness, almost drowned in a lake, rescued from death by 
the bravery of strangers, carried to their hospitable mansion, 
attended throughout the long illness which ensued, by a being 
decidedly angelical, and then—but here the succession of ideas 
became altogether too rapid for utterance, and they were ac- 
cordingly left unuttered. The more he thought of the ingenious 
ow which his inventive genius had struck out, the more feasi- 
le did it appear. What could be easier than to have a typhus 
or a lung fever, after such an exposure! A lung fever being 
deemed the most eligible of the two, he immediately com- 
menced operations by coughing violently, but having given his 
body an unlucky wriggle or two, he found that his head had 
arrived at a most alarming proximity to the surface of the 
pond. Instantly there rose up through the air a wild and ear- 
nest cry,—* Help! help! here’s a man a drownin’!! murder!!!” 
Ephraim was quickly upon the bank. Our hunter had usual- 
ly a morose countenance, upon which a smile was a seldom 
visitant; yet on this occasion he dropped his gun, and resting a 
hand upon either side, burst into ths long and loud. The 
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settler’s rubicund visage just peeped above the waters, like the 
morning sun upon the eastern wave, and all around the edge of 
the pond sedate-looking bullfrogs were clinging to the bank 
with their fore feet, and looking mischievously over their shoul- 
ders at our hero, no doubt inwardly chuckling in high glee at 
his misfortune. Efficacious means were, however, immediate- 
ly applied to rescue him, which, for the benefit of those who 
may ever have friends in such a predicament, | shall now de- 
scribe. A long pole (lever) was poised upon a stick set up end- 
ways, (fulcrum,) one end extended to the sufferer, and he was 
thereupon quickly hoisted into the air, and swung around upon 
dry land. From the outlines of his figure, it would have been 
ditlicult to have told what genus of animals he belonged to. 
He speedily divested himself of the superabundant strata of 
soil, and though afflicted with violent pains in the chest, cough- 
ing fits, &c., he made shift to stagger away to the cabin of the 
hunter. A rude couch of bear skins was quickly spread for 
him, and the half of a basswood log with the bark peeled off, 
and the rounding side up, was placed under his head, in lieu of 
a pillow, and many other such conveniences which Ephraim 
would have thought entirely superfluous for any other person, 
were aflorded to him, on the ground of his being a sick man. 
“Jest feel of my pulse, see how it jumps,” said Jedediah, wish- 
ing to excite sympathy. Ephraim, who was his sole attendant, 
didn’t exactly know where to find the pulse : one while he thought 
of grasping him by the neck to find it, and would have done so, 
had it not occurred to him that it might be decidedly uncom- 
fortable to a sick man. “And where abouts may your pulse 
be!” inquired the hunter, at the same time taking him by the 
elbow with so powerful a grasp, that he sprang from his bass- 
wood log, and roared for mercy. “ Ah, sure enough,” said he, 
greatly delighted with his own dexterity; “sure enough, your 
pulse does jump—lI thought I could find it—I warrant I’m as 
good a doctor as any in the settlements.” “ Harkee,” continued 
he in rough but kindly manner, “don’t you stir from my shantee 
till you're well—well enough to kill a deer, and bring him home 
on your shoulders; | never think a man exactly healthy, when 
he can’t do that.” Then leaving his patient at perfect liberty to 
call for all help he needed, and all he didn’t need, he bustled out 
of the room, to prepare for a deer chase. He was passing on 
into the forest, with all his hunting accoutrements, and his heart 
full of malice prepense towards the first luckless animal that 
should cross his path, when his attention was attracted by the 
sound of footsteps in the sick man’s apartment, and an occa- 
sional half suppressed chuckle, that sounded like the sigh of an 
uneasy apple-dumpling, under the process of being boiled. He 
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approached to reconnoitre. Had Ephraim’s hut been discov. 
ered among the ruins of Palmyra, Thebes, or Memphis, it 
would doubtless have been taken for some curious astronomical 
machine, descended from remote antiquity, for it had a pee 

hole for every constellation in the firmament. | He applied his 
eye to one of these crevices; Jedediah was evidently in a state 
of entire abstraction. He was standing before a little mirror, 
which Ephraim had purchased in his last trip to the settlements, 
at a vast expense of racoon skins and personal feelings, for he 
hated all trinkets, yet had found it impossible to resist the im- 
portunities of Rose and her mother—a wife and elder daughter ! 
what a combination! how often have they made null the strong 
resolutions of man’s will, and turned into perfect weakness the 
might of his obstinacy! But to return from my homily about 
the looking-glass. Jededialt was standing before the mirror, 
and trying on all sorts of countenances for future important 
occasions. First, there was the smile to be assumed, when the 
“mutual eyes” of himself and his Rose should first meet. He 
intended that surprise should be the main characteristic of the 
aforesaid smile, and that it should be duly set off with shadings 
of the delicate, the romantic, and the poetical, for all these he 
had learned from novels, were absolutely essential to a man in 
love. Then there was the expressive phiz which he meant to 
take to himself in the hour when he should be a confident and 
acknowledged lover. Having worked his features into all man- 
ner of shapes, he at last screwed them up into a look of such un- 
utterable tenderness, that he didn’t even know himself. Highly 
satisfied with this last experiment, he overleaped all intermedi- 
ate occasions, and fixed his attention upon that interesting cri- 
sis, when the honey-moon should have waned into its last 
eclipse, and he should invest himself in the authoritative majes- 
ty of husband and lord. What dignity now reigned on that 
forbidding brow! and a kind of something in that severe eye, 
which seemed to say, “ you needn’t ask me, my dear, for no 
more money nor clothin’, caus’ you can't get none, no how.” 
meg he called to mind his old rebuff, and he began to cogi- 
tate with much anxiety upon the course to be pursued, in the 
event of such a predicament. Two methods are mentioned by 
novelists in such cases, namely, that the injured lover should 
either commit suicide, partly out of spite and partly from 
melancholy, or else that he should faint away. To the former 
Jedediah had decided objections, for he feared that it would be 
attended with some pain, and might be productive of fatal con- 
sequences. He was about to commence practising upon the 
latter, when Ephraim, suspecting some duplicity in his conva- 
lescence, broke into his aparunent, and dragging him to the 
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door, projected him from the extremity of his indignant foot, 
through a curved line, which has received the technical appel- 
lation, “ lrish hoist,” but what its mathematical properties are, 
has never yet been discovered. 

On the evening of this eventful day, Henry Upton was sit- 
ting by the rude window of the cabin, looking out upon the 
waving forest, and listening to the deep—the many-toned voice 
of nature. The southern breeze crept rustling through the 
wide wilderness, whispering of his childhood’s home, and old 
reminiscences started forth from their forgotten graves. There 
are times when the soul takes no cognizance of external objects 
—when it awakes in some little degree to a consciousness of 
its comprehensiveness and its power—it surveys in one brief 
moment all that is backward in the realms of memory—all that 
may be forward in the prospective of futurity. There were 
voices long forgotten, that once more greeted and refreshed his 
ear, and there was a throng of persons whom he had at an 
earlier or later date numbered among his friends. Some of 
these were laid away in quiet graves, and others were uneasily 
sepulchred in the stormy Atlantic. Some had been drawn into 
fearful lengths of depravity, and very many immersed in the 
petty schemes of self-aggrandizement, had no green spot left in 
their hearts where the memory of himself was yet kept alive. 
He could fix upon but one or two of all his old acquaintances, 
that still sympathized with him in his hard and lowly lot. He 
thought of all he had ever known of a cold and selfish world, 
till the luxury of tears relieved his heart of its burthen, Then 
fancy roamed through dreams of love, and many a web of 
future life did he weave, whereof both warp and woof were 
made of bright threads. And ambition mingled in his thoughts, 
and reared stately structures only to be demolished and give 
place to others. He knew these were groundless and unprofit- 
able reveries, yet he cherished them Godly, for like all other 
men he was not at all unwilling to cheat himself. Thus for 
some time had memory, and hope, and fancy, been mingling to- 
gether a motley assembly of images, till sleep locked up his 
wearied senses, and gave birth to reveries more discursive per- 
haps, but no less reasonable. Suddenly there burst forth from 
the depths of the forest such an appalling whoop, as if all the 
demons of purgatory had broken away from their prison- 
house and come upon earth to give mankind a specimen of 
what they could do. Then a scure or two of hideous-looking 
savages hurried from their hiding places. Henry started from his 
seat and seized a gun near by, but a strong hand was laid upon 
him, and he was drawn through the window, his gun taken from 
him, and he given to one of the oldest warriors for safe keeping. 
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In the absence of Ephraim and the elder Upton, the savages 
finding no one whom they thought it much object to kill, took 
them all captive. They hushed the crying fit of the youngest 
child by dashing its brains out upon the hearth-stone—t nh 
took up their line of march to their far-distant home in the 
north. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


ALONE. 
1 weep that I am ai! alone. —H. K. Ware. 


Nay, ask me not why thus I weep, 
And shed the silent tear, 
While all around gay festal keep, 
And songs of joy I hear. 
Its own deep, untold bitterness, 
Each heart alone can feel ; 
And mine hath known that keen distress 
Which nought but Heaven can heal. 


I love the Spring’s blithe, joyous hours, 
Its soul-reviving breeze, 

The fragrance of its perfumed flowers, 
The birds’ song in its trees: 

I love the light of sparkling eyes, 
And the ‘ thrill of happy voice,’ 

When ‘neath the cloudless, vernal skies, 
The young and fair rejoice. 


Il. 


But oh! my heart is sad and lone, 
And tearful yearnings sends 

For those my early days have knowa,— 
My childhood’s cherished friends : 

They’ve faded all, long ere their time, 
As morning flowers decay ; 

While I, grown old e’en in my prime, 
Must linger on my way. 
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IV. 
On every song sad memories come, 
Of some loved voice it tells ; 
And joys around the hearth of home, 
Where now death's silence dwelis : 
All gune! and I alone am left 
Their memory to keep: 
Or all most loved on earth bereit,— 
Dost ask me why I weep ' 


SCRAPS, 
FROM A GATHERER'S NOTE-BOOK. 


“ It shal not ben of philosophic, 
Ne of physike, ne termes queinte of lawe, 
Ther is but litel Latin in my mawe.” Chaucer. 


IV. 


Ir was a clear, sunny morning, toward the close of the merry 
month of May; for four quick-passing weeks Yale had been 
the habitation of solitude—a voiceless dwelling, but now, the 
vacation was fairly ended, and the precincts of college were 
full of returning activity and life. Here might be seen a soli- 
tary Freshman, gazing pensively upon the busy scene before 
him, and thinking, sadly, mayhap, of the loved ones from 
whom he had so lately parted, yet, despite his homesickness, 
delighted with the beauty of this our goodly city. There 
knots of busy Sophomores were collected together, smoking, 
talking and laughing in full chorus, forgetful of the past, mr 
igal of the present, and careless of the future ; while at inter- 
vals along the walks, single individuals or companies of two or 
three, rejicing in the sonorous title of “members of one of 
the higher classes,” were proceeding at a dignified pace to the 
respective duties of the lecture-room or the study. Now and 
then some Tutor laden with ultra gravity, or staid Professor, 
would make his appearance; of whose approach low bows 
and an universal touching of hats gave timely notice. 

It was on this very morning that I, Richard Hasty, sat in 
an easy arm-chair in my own room, 


(* May I not take mine ease, in mine own Inn,”) 


engaged in building a most fantastic air-castle, when suddenly 
my reverie was broken by a rap at the door. 
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“Come in!” the door opened, and a middle-sized, fashionably 
dressed personage entered the room. . 

“Ah! how do you do, Mark ?” said I, rising, “how do you 
do ’” 

“tow d’ye do, Hasty? I'm deyvilish glad to see you,” replied 
the visitor, as he languidly extended his hand ; “ when did you 

et intown! It is a confounded bore to be dragged back to 
College again, just as a fellow is beginning to enjoy vacation. 
Don’t you think so, Dick ?” 

“Well, there is some truth in that; but then one likes to re- 
turn here to his old acquaintances ; especially after the spring 
vacation ; every thing has such an air of improvement, of ren- 
ovation, and so many smiling faces and ready hands meet you 
at each corner, that you have scarcely time to be homesick, or 
even lovesick, Prem | you have never so strong an inclination 
that way.” 

“ Aye, but, Dick, such deyvilish fine girls as a man discovers 
in vacation time. Now it was only last week”— 

“Oh! ho!” exclaimed I, interrupting him, for I dreaded the 
repetition of a story whose prototype I had probably heard 
fifty times before ; “that’s your ailment, is it, Mark? Take a 
dose of Ovid—cure warranted—especially if you take it in 
Latin.” 

Mark Harland, I am sorry to say it, is a kind of a fop. He 
admires the ladies, well-cut clothes, and—himself ; and of him- 
self more especially, his fashionable inexpressibles and highly 
polished boots. He dabbles in literature also; goes to the 
libraries, takes out half a dozen books, looks at the covers, per- 
haps at the a carries them back, and—criticises them. 
In this way he has induced many to look up to him as a pro- 
digiously well-informed personage, and, indeed, none are more 
firmly convinced of his erudition than himself. Yet, withal, he 
is a very harmless being, and his dignified self-complacent airs 
are calculated to excite compassionate laughter, rather than 
disgust. 

“ But,” continued I, “do you find no other amusement for 
vacation than flirting !” 

“Oh! yes, I have been reading some half dozen poets within 
the last four weeks; Byron and Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey, Scott and Cowper, &c.” 

“ And how do you like the poets you have mentioned, Mark ! 
You have so lately read them, you ought to be in the criticising 
vein. 

“And so I am, Dick. And first of all, I say, deliver me 
from Wordsworth; his name always puts me in mind of a 
‘long left ear.’—But, Byron’s the man.” 
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“ Yes, I should suppose so ; but”— 

My inquiry was broken off by the abrupt entrance of Frank 
Weston, who seating himself in an arm-chair, and thrusting his 
feet out of the window, turned to Mark, exclaiming, 

“So, Harland, you made a conquest last night at the con- 
cert, ch (” 

“ Pshaw, nothing at all, Frank ; but did you observe that lady 
on the opposite side of the room, when | was sitting by you? 
Well, she nodded to me, and held up a paper in her hand, smi- 
ling all the time ; deyvilish pretty gurl too, Frank !” 

Weston looked at Mark a moment, and then burst into a roar 
of laughter. “ Why, look here, Harland, ha! ha! ha! that was 
my sister; the paper was a letter from home, and she was call- 
ing my attention, supposing I would like to see it; and you, 
sitting by my side, imagined that it was to you her gestures 
were directed, ha! ha! ha! no!” 

“Oh! ah! the deuce ! a—I beg pardon, Weston,” said Mark, 
coloring to the tips of his fingers, “1 really thought—a—” 

“ Pshaw, Harland,” said 1, “ never mind, man, the best of us 
are liable to mistakes.” 

“Well,” inquired Frank, “ what were you talking of when I 
interrupted you so unceremoniously? something literary, | 
should suppose, from Mark’s important air.” 

“ Yes, he was just commencing a criticism upon Byron; and 
I feel rather unwilling to lose it; what was it you were saying, 
Harland ?” 

“Why, Byron’s the poet for me; so sublime, so pathetic, so 
natural, so gloomy ; and then he always expresses my feclings 
exactly. Why, what should a sensible man care for the world ? 
It never finds out his merits till the grave covers him. Now 
Byron knew that he was a deyvilish smart fellow; other peo- 

le were not willing to acknowledge it; and didn’t he pay 
em off for it, eh?” 

“Which of his poems do you like best, Mark?” inquired 
Frank. 

“1 can hardly tell; they are all splendid, but the shipwreck 
in Mazeppa, has always struck me as being peculiarly fine, the 
ocean and the tempest, the naked, starving mariners, the father 
and his dead son, and the”— 

“ Why, zounds, Mark,” said Weston, “ you're describing one 
of the most capital passages of Don Juan !” 

“Oh! yes! 1—I was reading about him in the Edinburgh—I 
mean I was looking over Byron the other day, and | was 
thinking it was in Mazeppa, ah!—yes! yes! But isn’t this a 
fine idea, 
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‘Oh! that a desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my mumster, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And hating no one, love but only her!” 


“It is very well adapted to some minds,” said I, “is it not, 
Frank? Let us have your opinion now without any jesting.” 

“ After all that has been written and said about the ‘ Founder 
of the Satanic school,” replied Weston, “ it is hardly possible 
to give any new ideas in reference to him; though indeed I have 
never yet found a single criticism which exactly expresses my 
sentiments. Carlyle seems to have understood Byron more thor- 
oughly than almost any of our professed reviewers, yet | can- 
not coincide with all of his opinions. I do not believe that By- 
ron, if he had lived to threescore and ten, would have become a 
Goethe ; his mind was not an essentially great one, wounded by 
the coldness of a selfish world and retireing within itself to 
brood over its sorrows and cherish a blind misanthropy : of this 
such a mind is incapable ; the really great man, while he finds 
a glorious loveliness in the meanest of Nature’s works, discovers 
also a loftier beauty in her noblest performance—man. How- 
ever sullied and disfigured his fellow-mortal may have become, 
in whatever depths of wretchedness and — he may have 
been plunged, he still bears the impress of the Most High Gop, 
the impress of all that is beautiful, all thatis sublime. [tis not 
for the poet then, whether neglected, hated, or despised, to retire 
in sullen solitude and hurl forth his Anathema Maranatha against 
a selfish world. Does he feel within himself the consciousness of 
intellectual power—and feel too that he is not appreciated ’ 
lt is his to wait for another generation to do him justice. 
‘What,’ said the enthusiastic astronomer, when his long and 
grievous labors, his grandest discoveries, were subject of deris- 
ion and mockery to the bigoted, self-styled Philosophers around 
him, * has God waited five thousand years for an eye to behold 
these things, and may I not wait an hundred for men to believe 
them ! Are meanness, ingratitude, and vice the triumphant prin- 
ciples in the community! Let him rely upon it, that nobleness, 
generosity, virtue exist also, and though their lights now may be 
hidden, the time will come when they shall shine as the midday 
sun. Pity and not anger should be and is the cherished feeling 
of the great poet and man toward the vile and degraded of his 
race; he hates the action,—he compassionates the actor. Of 
these sentiments, and I do not offer them as originally my own, 
but as gleaned from the writings of the great and good, Byron 
seems to have had no conception: he wished to be, at once, the 
lirst: others were not willing to grant him this, and he raved and 
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ranted in most satanic style at his disappointment. Misanthro- 
py became his leading passion; he looked at his fellow-men 
through a distorted medium, which rendered all faces alike, how- 
ever dissimilar may have been the originals ; hence the same- 
ness of his heroes ; hence his want of truth in depicting them. 
Even in his female characters, where he has been thought most 
successful, | believe him to be false ; his woman is not 








* A Spirit, yet a Woman too ; 


but she is either a being of all etherial mould, or the simple min- 
ister of sensuality. Take, for instance, the verse which Mark 
has quoted :— 






*(! that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister,’ &c. 







Now only imagine the irritable, impatient, romantic, self-con- 
ceited, lame poet, with his ‘ fair spirit’ in a cottage ornee, sur- 
rounded by a sandy, grassy, or woody desert, and the ‘ happy 
couple’ approaching the interesting age of sixty-nine! Pah! 

“(uite an agreeable picture, you've drawn, Frank,” said I, 
“and one which [| think the Poet hardly contemplated. You 
appear to me, however, to be somewhat severe upon the noble 
bard, and I do not believe that you will find your judgment sus- 
tained by the best critics, or by the effects which the poetry of 
Byron has had upon yourown mind. You may sneer at his sen- 
timentality, you may dislike his misanthropy, you may scorn his 
falsehood ; yet, he still wields a mighty power, and you can 
hardly sit down to a perusal of his writings, without being at 
first insensibly ede ye vo by the current of feeling, till wrapt 
up in the gloom of the author, you forget alike your contempt, 
your hatred, and your scorn. This is the power of poesy, and 
it is this which convinces me, that, however distorted his vision, 
however stifled his sensibilities, Lord Byron still possessed a po- 
et’s eye and a poet’s heart.” 
























V. 


Reader,—I have called myself a Gatherer, and it is not mere- 
ly in reference to the opinions and actions of others, that I have 
adopted the title. True, in the miniature world by which we 
are surrounded, there are many things to attract the attention 
and enlist the sympathy, and I love to watch the development of 
character and trace the sources of action in my fellows. When I 
see a man of undoubted talents, who professes to consider study 
foolishness, and the acquiring of information through the medi- 
um of books—a bore; who wastes the precious hours of youth 
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in idleness, frivolity, or dissipation, from my heart I pity him, for 
I know that but a few years at longest will elapse ere he will 
awake to a sad perception of his folly, and bitterly repent his 
prostituted time and misused advantages. If | know a class. 
mate of humble birth and scanty means, who has toiled night 
and day to gain the precious boon of knowledge, who has thus 
far relied upon his own unaided efforts in this pursuit, though 
his coarse raiment and awkward appearance may afford a sub- 
ject for mirth to brainless fops—I honor him, for there is some- 
thing godlike in his career, and cordially will | ever extend to 
him the right hand of friendship, and most willingly give him a 
hearty welcome. If I find a fellow-student, who thinks only up- 
on externals, whose first care is dress, whose goddess is Fash- 
ion, whose purest enjoyment consists in flattering a—Woman, 
and bowing at the shrine of painted beauty, I think of the truth- 
telling lines of Pollok, and am silent :— 


“ There was one, who, while 

Beneath the sun aspired to be a rooL :— 

With scrupulous case exact, he walked the rounds 

Of fashionable duty ; laughed when sad ; 

When merry wept ; deceiving was deceived.— 
Fashion was his God.— 

In all submussive to its changing shape, 

Still changing, girded be his vexed frame, 

And Lavawrer made to men of sounder head.— 

Oh! fool of fools !— 

Pleased with a painted smile, he fluttered on 

Till Death put forth ms hand and drew him out of sight.” 


But, as I said, it is not solely in reference to others that I have 
adopted the title of Gatherer. It is to me an instructive task to 
watch the phases of my own mind, and as new images, thoughts, 
and resolutions enter there, to collect, compare, and store them 
away for future use. We have heard of the leaf of Memory ; 
think once ; could the thousand memories which center in a sin- 

le human bosom be gathered together, and recorded on printed 
eaves and bound 2 in one large folio, what a volume were 
there, my friend! The joys and sorrows, the hopes and disap- 
pointments, the loves and hatreds, the wishes, the aspirations, 
the vain longings, the “surmises, guesses, misgivings, half-in- 
tuitions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illuminations, dim instincts, 
embryo conceptions” of a man’s life, to pore over and dream up- 
on, and be guided by! We have no such book as that ; if we 
had there would be but one superior to it. It is such a volume 
lam trying to make for myself: it is but just commenced now, 
and these few Scraps are a portion of what I have already gath- 
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ered. “ Bah!” youexclaim, “1 am tired of this egotism.” Well, 
so am I, and we will turn to something else. 

Our episode is ended, and we return to our friends ; since we 
left them, an old acquaintance, Ned Davison, has joined the com- 
pany, and with him a heretofore unmentioned personage. Hen- 
ry or Harry Rowley—such is the stranger’s name—is one of 
those men who are heartily liked by some, and as heartily hated 
by others. He is as independent a being as ever trod this earth : 
fearless of the opinions of his fellows, he never hesitates in the 
expression of his own, ——- he is always ready to do equal 
justice to the merits of friends and enemies. Quick to resent- 
ment, yet easy of reconciliation, I have known him leave a 
companion in a fit of anger, at some harsh word or careless re- 
mark, and then retiring to his own room, sit down and absolute- 
ly shed tears of bitterness, as he thought over the occurrence. 
Under a rough and devil-may-care exterior, he conceals a gen- 
erous heart and a keen susceptibility, which he exhibits only in 
his unguarded moments, to his most intimate associates. He 
has, | think it is probable, more enemies than friends, for his ac- 
quaintances hardly know him; yet those who have once learn- 
ed his character, could not easily be brought to dislike him. 
His knowledge is extensive; with England’s master-bards, he 
is well acquainted, and her classic prose-writers are as familiar 
to himas “ household faces.” Such is Harry Rowley ; and now 
observe him closely ; he is among friends, and he feels it ; the 
conversation has turned upon his favorite theme, and there he 
stands behind his chair, gesturing violently with his right hand, 
and holding a lighted Principe in his left. 

“Compare Byron with Burns! nonsense! Think you, if the 
Scottish peasant had enjoyed the same advantages with the 
English lord, he would have gone puling about the world be- 
cause, forsooth, men didn’t notice him enough! No! Robert 
Burns’ heart, even as he was, was too great for that, and in 
his very saddest moments, when ‘ poortith cauld’ was knock- 
ing at his door, he never stooped to it. What is there in all 
Byron’s life which sets him near the humble ploughman! both, 
alas! were guilty of errors enough ; but Burns’ were those of 
necessity almost, the titled poet’s those of choice. What in 
their writings? Where, in all Byron’s mawkish, love-sick sen- 
timentality, is there aught equal to the simple naturalness of 
this :— 

* There's not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green ; 
There’s not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me of my Jean ;’ 
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or this, so sad, yet so exquisite in its sadness : 


* Wi’ mony a vow and lock’d embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender, 

And pledging oft to meet again, 

We tore oursels asunder ; 

But, oh! fell death's untimely frost, 

‘That nipt my flower sae early, 

Now green’s the sod, and cauld’s the clay 
‘That wraps my Highland Mary. 


*O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 
I oft hac kiss'd sac fondly! 
And clos'd for aye the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly! 
And mouldering now in silent dust, 
The heart that lo’ed me dearly! 
But still within my bosom’s core 
Shall live my Highland Mary.’ 


Now that’s what I call poetry, gentlemen.—Hallo! my ci- 
gar’s gone out, hang it !” 

“Take another, Harry,” said Weston, opening his cigar- 
case, “and finish your speech; but in the meantime just allow 
me to observe that Burns never wrote a long poem, and how- 
ever beautiful his fragments may be, we have no surety that in 
such a work the ‘Scottish peasant, as you call him, would 
have sustained himself.” 


Rowley took a cigar, lighted it, seated himself in an arm- 
chair, and commenced. 

“True, Burns wrote no long poem; would that he could 
have been suffered to do it! hen I think of the young love, 
the buoyant ambition, the noble heart, and the glorious soul of 
that ‘ Scottish peasant,—of his youthful dreams and longings, 
and his manhood’s bitter disappointments,—of his broken reso- 
lutions and sad errors, and then read some of his wild, half- 
jesting, yet, through all, spirit-broken songs, and listen to his 
now merry, now soft, but deeply mournful music,—my very 
heart burns within me, and I know of a truth that there is no 
poetry in the wide world which affects me like ruar. There is 
one little fragment of his which depicts faithful, life-enduring 
love, beginning with bright youth and ending only with the 
grave, which | would rather be the author of than of all that 
ever Byron wrote. You may think me whimsical, for the 
verses are sung in our streets, and quoted from the most com- 
mon-place lips; but I will repeat them, and perhaps as you 
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listen, with your attention roused, you will be struck by them as 
you never have been before :— 





‘John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
And your bonnie brow was brent. 
But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw, 
Yet blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We've clamb the hill thegither, 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither, 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
Yet hand in hand we'll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo.’ 


I tell you, in those few lines there is the history of a life, and 
he who admires them not with his whole soul, must possess a 
heart dead to all man’s finer feelings. How common, how nat- 
ural, yet how beautiful, how sublime the figure in the last 


verse, with its sadly tender conclusion : 


‘ We'll sleep thegither at the foot, 


John Anderson my jo. 


“Well!” said Davison, rising up and yawning, “that is 
retty much as you say, Harry, though | never thought of it 

fore; isn’t it, Mark ?” 

“ Yes, oh! yes, ’tis deyvilish fine,” replied Harland, “though 
I don’ think it quite equal to that passage in Childe Harold, 
about the 


‘ Light of a dark eye in woman.’ 
Heigh-ho! I believe I must leave you !” and he sauntered out. 


Vil. 


Alone—alone—the twilight is just deepening into darkness, 
the winds are hushed, so that scarce a leaf stirs on its tiny 
twig; the stars one by one are becoming visible, and night, 
sober, melancholy, yet pleasing night, is again descending on 
this weary earth. Bright in the western sky appears Venus, 
the evening star, her mild radiance contrasting strangely with 
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the gloom of the dark forests that skirt the distant horizon. Oh! 
many, very many, are the eyes which are now turned upon 
that beautiful planet. The laborer returning trom his daily 
toil, as the rays first catch his sight, hastens his steps, for he 
knows that a grateful meal and a kind smile of welcome are 
awaiting him in the little dwelling by the hill-side ; the robber 
and murderer, emerging from their dens of infamy, glare an- 
grily at the shining orb, for it awakens the voice of conscience 
within them, and carries their thoughts back—back to the days 
of childhood and innocence, when they first wondered at its 
loveliness, and—now, how changed! And there in the pleas- 
ant arbor are sitting, or yonder along the green Jane are walk- 
ing, the youthful lovers, forgetful of any but each other, and 
dreaming, alas! of years of uninterrupted happiness; and as 
they look up at that star’s calm lustre, their bosoms thrill with a 
deeper affection, and their vows are plighted with a yet holier 
feeling. Behold on that couch the dying man! The sun hath 
set, for him never to rise again, and as his glazing eyes turn 
toward where they last saw the king of day, lo! the brightness 
of the Star of Promise beams upon them, and even as the 
mortal gazes he expires. Infancy, and gentle maidenhood, and 
youthful manliness, and weary old age, crime and remorse, and 
woly piety, with all their varied thoughts and feelings, are even 
now looking upon that fair planet; and I, the Gatherer, can 
almost imagine that | hear in the air sounds and voices beto- 
kening their conflicting emotions—the merry laugh, the pensive 
sigh, the curse, the groan, and the prayer, fall all quietly, | had 
almost said, silently on my ears, 

But hark ! there is a muttering in the sky yonder, which tells 
of a coming storm, and over the brow of that distant cliff the 
black clouds are rolling upward, growling and roaring like fero- 
cious beasts as they advance. The red lightning gleams play- 
fully upon their breasts, revealing by its momentary glare forms 
more fantastic than ever “ imagination bodied forth.” 1 remem- 
ber that, long years ago, I used to sit and look out upon the rising 
tempest, and as the dark vapor-masses, wreathing and tum- 
bling, hasted to overspread the heavens, and the voice of the 
thunder echoed fearfully from hill to hill, I shuddered in very 
intensity of delight at the majestic panorama. But the big 
drops are beginning to fall, and my windows must be closed, so 
that, kind reader, 1 must lay down my pen and put away my 
manuscripts, and bid you heartily—good night ! 





MY FRIEND, TOM CARSON. 


STANZAS. 


Tu world once was lovely, 
My heart was then glad; 
Now ‘tis cheerless and lonely, 
My heart now is sad 
©, give back my childhood, 
Those bright sunny hours, 
When I roved through the wildwood, 
And culled the gay tlowers 


I care not for riches, 
For honor, or fame ; 
They smile to deceive us, 
Who plead in their name. 
The tinsel and glitter 
Of wealth I despise ; 
Fame’s fountain is bitter, 
Pride drinks and hope dies 


Pleasures surfeit and pall, 
When directed by art ; 

O, what are ye all, 
To a light, happy heart? 

Then give back my childhood, 
Those gay, careless hours ; 

Let me rove through the wildwood, 
And pluck the bright flowers 


MY FRIEND, TOM CARSON. 


“Wet, Charley,” said my most particular friend, Tom Car- 
son, as he startled me from the utmost depths of an infinitely 
deep reverie, on the eve preceding the Glorious Fourth ; “ what 
do you intend to do with yourself to-morrow! By what con- 
trivance will you speed the wings of fleeting time—prick up 
the hours—dubricate the wheels of Pharbus’ resplendent car! 
Do you wish to enjoy the rus in urbe? Can you resolve with 
martyr fortitude, to endure the sweet accord of martial fite and 
spirit-stirring drum, the livelong day—to listen to ‘ unusually 
patriotic and eloquent addresses, with rapturous applause belch- 
ed forth from cracker, pistol, gun, and cannon! If you can, I 
cannot, for, | must confess, my thoughts are still on peace.” 
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“Really, Tom,” said I, “ you are following out precisely my 
meditations, which had just led me through a like train of argu- 
ments, and safely landed me, as your old favorite, Isaac Wal- 
ton, would say, at the same conclusion. Of course you have a 
project to unfold; so tell me what it is. Come, out with it, 
man,—don’t pretend to be just searching for a plan; I know 
you too well.” 

“What say you, then, to a quiet sail down the harbor !” 

“Say! Ihave nothing to say on the subject! I suppose you 
have a boat in readiness, and the provisions all on board for a 
day’s jaunt; if so, I will be at the rendezvous at whatever hour 
vou please.” 

“Well, | must plead guilty to the charge, since you have 
guessed pretty nearly right. Nine is the hour—don’t forget.” 
With this, Tom took his leave. 

Now, Mr. Editor, the fact that no prophet has honor in his 
own country, is an old, but a true one, and just so it is with my 
friend Tom. His generation does not appreciate him; it will 
be left for posterity to know his full worth. As was said by a 
late orator of Napoleon Bonaparte, “ He is no ordinary man.” 
We see that his body is as other bodies, but do not perceive 
the magnitude, the hidden magnitude, of his soul. As on this 
day he said more than he was ever known to utter on any pre- 
vious occasion, and developed one leaf of his life’s history, in 
justice to him and to mankind, I request that you will, by pub- 
lishing his sayings on this thrice famous Fourth, give to the 
world an on of knowing more than they heretofore 
have known of my friend, Tom Carson. That my unworthy 
self should, in this manner, be brought before the public gaze, 
is, lL assure you, a minor consideration. It is my friend, and 
not myself, | would have immortalized. Indeed, my native 
delicacy of feeling would blush, to be torn from its life-long 
retirement, were it not that beneath the broad shadow of his 
glory, my littleness will be hid from view, or, at least, sheltered 
from insult, when it may meet the public eye, as is the meek 
violet, that turns its pale face upon the ouk, amidst whose roots 
it finds a quiet nestling place. Mr. Editor, I am a violet, but 
men call me Charles Softed. 

The sun rose gloriously and shone brightly, as it should rise 
and shine upon our nation’s birth-day, but the summer heat was 
tempered by a cooling breeze, that slowly wafted us in our 
light vessel through the smooth harbor, towards Long Island 
Sound. “Old Long Island’s sea-girt shores” loomed high 
above the waters, and distant row boats seemed huge iguano- 
dons, gliding above its surface, coming with outstretched arms, 
to make of us their morning meal, whilst the airy sail boats 
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offered a peaceful contrast to those moving monstra horrenda. 
The whole scene could not have looked more beautiful, even 
had it been the morning of our execution, which, as is universal- 
ly conceded, is the very best time for the enjoyment of scenery. 
As with buoyant spirits we rode upon the gentle rise and fall 
of Old Ocean’s heaving breast, the hours passed swiftly by, in 
sage converse, ye and song.—Oh ! that my brain were soft as 
wax; then would my mental retina retain the brilliant corrusca- 
tions of thy fleshing wit, Tom Carson—then might the world 
read, and know thy greatness ; but it may not be—Nature has 
not so ordained, and far be it from me to rebel. 

The point we made for, soon came in sight ; we tack, and our 
boat is now safely moored beside the well-shaded beach, on 
which we proposed to avoid the noon-day sun, and pay our re- 
spects to “ hungry nature’s sweet restorer—balmy dinner.” Ah! 
Mr. Editor, it is a pleasant thing to see two youthful appetites, 
bound by no absurd restrictions, no useless forms, develop all 
their powers—to watch the budding form and calm, contented 
eye—to dwell with rapture.—But no! | will not wander, even 
on this delightful theme, from my subject and my friend.— 
Whilst Tom, who, in all expeditions is chief performer, as well 
as projector, was busily disclosing the mysteries of various cor- 
pulent baskets and suspicious looking flasks, to which ever and 
anon he applied his intellectual lips, a deep scar upon his fore- 
head, which somewhat disfigured his otherwise quite handsome 
face, attracted my attention. I had often noticed it before, but 
never asked or heard when or where it was received. Our 
materials for mutual enlightenment having been well nigh ex- 
hausted by the heavy draft upon them, in the morning's sail, I 
determined to ask its history, for I longed to know, since all con- 
nected with my friend must be interesting. True, men say that 
Tom is prosy, decidedly prosy ; but, what is man! He is too 
great—too high—to truckle to the world’s opinion, and would 
as soon retrench his dinner as his sentences. ‘“ What!” said he, 
when I questioned him, “ have I never given you its history ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ That is strange, since quite a tale hangs thereby, (don’t sup- 
pose that he wears a queue, for it is no such thing,) when we 
take into account the dull, monotnous way in which men live 
now-a-days. Indeed, the degeneracy of our age is truly appall- 
ing. It is enough to tempt all, who like myself possess the least 
spark of romance, to take a premature departure, in some vio- 
lent way from this sublunary sphere, were it not that the opera- 
tion is so deucedly unpleasant. Why ! in a whole lifetime we 
do not have as many adventures, good, warm, stirring adven- 
tures, as would make a pleasant morning’s pastime for a knight 
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of the olden time. Blessings on them! the remembrance of 
their deeds is all we have to live upon. Poor starvelings ! we 
smack our lips and pat our shriveled maws at the bare sight of 
the dry and pressed specimens, which we find in those herbaria 
of valorous feats, the novels of the Middle Ages. Yes, yes, the 
good old days of Chivalry for me.—Just pass me that chicken, 
and let me amuse myself with it, whilst I take breath.” 

“ Now, Tom,” said I, “do come to the point, and give up this 
foolish habit of bewailing the times, when a thick scull and a 
brawny pair of shoulders were the only sure passports to dis- 
tinction and evidence of talent. If you do not, your tale will 
be as insupportable as those abominably dry dishes, of which 
you but now spoke. Indeed, I think it would be well if, when 
you feel the symptoms of an approaching digression, you would 
spend your force and time on some of the more substantial 
viands before us.” 

“ Really, Softed,” (he calls me Softed when he feels romantic,) 
“itis exceedingly ungrateful thus to criticise my method of 
telling my own story, when it is at your request that I do it; 
yet, since it is for your pleasure, and not my own, that I am to 
tell it, (a point narrators are too apt to forget,) your request 
deserves consideration. But to the point :— 

“ Perhaps you may remember, that about this time last year, 
having without any solicitation on my part obtained leave of 
absence for the remainder of the term, I journeyed homeward. 
There easily making my father appreciate the honor bestowed 
upon me by our instructors, and receiving from him a substan- 
tial token of his gratification at my success, | determined to 
take a trip to the Virginia Springs, watering places which, 
though I had long wished it, circumstances had never permit- 
ted me to visit. At some other time you shall sec the letter 
written on the occasion by my mother, who in the goodness of 
her simple heart thought it incumbent upon her to thank the 
dear old President, as she is wont to call him, for his especial 
kindness to her darling boy. But, I see you threaten me with 
the Jast of the sandwiches, an ineffectual barrier to my digres- 
sion, for it will fall before my might as easily as do the Islands 
of the Pacific before England’s navy. Mais revenons @ nos 
moutons. No! no! none of that mutton—it is my trip I mean. 
With a well filled purse and merry heart, New York’s noble har- 
bor is soon crossed, and her spires vanish from my sight, without 
asigh. But I will not detain you with the narrative of my 

ilgrimage over the well trodden path through which hundreds 
wurry, each summer, in pursuit of health or happiness. It is not 
necessary to unfold to your well traveled eyes, in all their length 
and breadth, the beauties of Philadelphia, with its ever-pleasant 
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streets and shady parks, the prime nicety of its houses, and its 
unrivaled fair ones, though the theme is an inviting one. Tear- 
ing myself with difficulty from these attractive charms, none the 
less that | was solicited to make a more protracted stay, b 
dear friends, I passed rapidly through the Monumental city, sak 
tracing the broad Patapsco to its source, borne on wings, not of 
wind but water, for railroads desecrate the banks of this once 
quiet stream, cleaving their way through walls of solid rock, 
soon reached that lovely spot—Harper’s Ferry. 

“Well worthy is it of being described by the pen of a Jef- 
ferson; I will not attempt the hopeless task of giving to the 
scene a fitting meed of praise ; would you know its grandeur, 
view it as painted by the hands of Nature—view itsell. 

“ But the car allows short time for musing—onward—onward 
we go— 


* Between the precipice and brake, 
(er stock and rock our race we take.’ 


Nearer and nearer do we draw to the blue hills of Virginia, till 
the first range of the Alleghanies is no longer before, but be- 
hind us. » now exchanged the long, unsocial jarring car for 
the old jolting stage, whose familiar form is so fast departing, 
with all else that is primitive or unbusiness-like, from our detes- 
tably active country. Thank Heaven, it will be long ere the 
steamer drives from the mountain road, horse, stage, and driver. 
On these rugged hills they may make a successful stand against 
their deadly enemies, and bid defiance for awhile at least, to 
steam and steamers. How long these barriers erected by the 
hand of Nature will be respected in this remorseless age, and 
how soon these impediments will be overleapt, no one can ven- 
ture to foretell ; as in the days of our good friend Flaccus— 


‘ Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitam nefas.’” 
“ Beware of digressions, Tom ; you are becoming, | am sor- 
ry to say, rather prosy—you don’t get along very fast even 
when on the railroad : what you will do when plodding along 
at the dull rate of six miles an hour, I shudder to predict.” 
“Do, Charley, let me take my own course: do you not see, 
that by interrupting me, you throw me entirely off the track, and 
so cause delay? here was |?” 
“In fact, it is rather hard to determine your position, when 
left to steer your own course, but you seemed to be sympathi- 
zing with Horace, in his detestation of railroads, and preference 


of stages.” 
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“Ah, yes! I remember—but canal boats, not cars, were the 
bane of traveling in his lifetime. 1 was commending the stage 
coach, and well worthy it is of our commendation. How de- 
lightful the intimacy to which you are introduced with your fel- 
low-passengers, how closely are you bound to one-another, how 
much are you thrown together; together you go through life's 
ups and downs, together you stand or fall ! ell has the poet 
said, ‘Their hopes and fears are one.’ Would that I had the 
power of metamorphosis—railroads would not long disfigure 
our fair lands, debase our morals, and destroy all social feel- 
ings. The coachman should again assume the high and respec- 
table station which he once held, flourish the whip, and wind 
the mellow horn. Engineers should vanish, like dew before the 
summer sun. But the day of new things has come—all that is 
old has passed away. Resignation to Fate is our only resource.” 

Hie wiped a tear from his eye, and with a long drawn sigh 
resumed. 

“(On we went from mountain top to valley, and from valle 
to mountain top again, winding round the sides of lofty hills, 
with, on one hand, the steep rocks ascending far above us, and 
on the other, dark precipices, over-grown with wood, shelving 
sheer down for many a hundred feet, as though we traced the 
path of some huge serpent, that wound and curled himself across 
the opposing range. At last we reached a higher peak than 
any we had passed, and after a toilsome ascent of some miles, 
the summit was attained. Here there broke upon our eyes a 
view that well repaid us for our weariness and toil. On every 
sie, stretched far as could be seen, mountain behind mountain, 
ai clothed in verdure, and softened by that mellow light which 
‘clothes the mountain in an azure hue.’ Beneath us, almost at 
our feet, they seemed so near, lay in a hollow bowl-like nook, the 
quiet little one of houses and baths, which surround the warm 
Springs of Virginia. Whilst our horses took breath, previous 
to the descent, we lay upon the smooth green sward, enjoying 
with the prospect, that delicious feeling which steals over us, 
when the longed for goal is before us—the prize at which our 
wishes aimed, almost within our grasp. For me, Pandora has 
reserved her richest gift, whilst Hope still dwells within her box. 
What is ne pm when compared with expectation! One 
palls upon the appetite, fades and dies, the other is ever fagrant, 
ever fresh. Have you feasted on itlong? You may still feast, 
and feast forever—the cruse fails not, the store is never less. En- 
joyment is the shadow, for which we would cast away realities ; 
it is the fading twilight, which vanishes ere we have drank of 
its pleasures, and leaves but darkness behind it. 


“But let us on. Again within the stage, with locked wheels, 
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we take the downward course, sliding at each moment with an 
augmented velocity along the steep descent. The plain was 
almost gained when we passed, quick as thought, a group from 
the Springs, who stood by the road-side gazing inquiringly on 
the new arrived. The glimpse we caught was but for an in- 
stant, and but one of them was seen by me. You may laugh, 
Softed, but you cannot be a more determined infidel on the 
score of love at first sight, than myself; yet I must frankly con- 
fess, that if not subdued by the malicious little god, I then 
caught the first fragrance of the bow!, from which, ere long, | 
was to drink deep and intoxicating draughts. At a watering 
place an introduction is a matter of no great difficulty, espe- 
cially in the genial clime of Virginia. That very evening, at 
the social assembling of the company, I found myself beside 
the fair being who had made so deep an impression on my 
then tender sensibilities; nor did a nearer view dispel the 
charm. When, even at this distance, I think of Lucy Thurlow, 
I cannot but feel some slight twinges of the old disease return- 
ing, like the gout of some jolly alderman, to bring again the 
remembrance of past excesses. I cannot describe her to you 
as she first appeared to me, for no pen can tell the secret spell 
that binds the heart, nor will I make the vain attempt. Call up 
your own cherished beau ideal, and Jet that be her image. ‘To 
me, all that is lovely in female beauty seemed centered in her 
soft, blue eye; all that is graceful in nature seemed thrown 
around her faultless form—in short, I was in love. 

“The petted daughter of indulgent parents, her father a 
wealthy immeen, not guarded by suspicious brothers, nor 
fettered by an accepted lover, she chose her own amusements 
and companions, spent her time where and as she pleased: con- 
sequently her rahe pe manners were neither insipid nor eflem- 
inate. Nor did she frown on my advances, but rather added 


fuel to the flame, which might otherwise have languished and 
died for want of aliment. Our friendship, as she was pleased 
to term it, —— advanced despite the efforts of envious beaux 


and displaced rivals, who looked with jealous eyes on the suc- 
cess of the new comer with the belle of the season, for such she 
was. We walked together and talked together, we rode to- 
gether and danced together. Her father was either blind to it, 
or cared not to check the growing intimacy, and each day 
found me more deeply involved in the meshes. I became abso- 
lutely mad, and doubtless played the fool to perfection, but I 
thought not of that. The various rendezvous of fashion and 
disease, mirth and misery—the White Sulphur, the Blue Sul- 
phur, the Red Sulphur, and the Salt Sulphur Springs, to visit 
which but a short time since seemed the acme of my desires, 
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were now forgotien. It was enough for me to know that Lucy 
intended to pass some wecks at the Warm Springs. 

“ But why should | detain you with the remembrance of m 
folly, happy though it might be—too happy, alas! to last? My 
pride was doomed to have a dismal and a speedy fall. 1 have 
learnt one lesson—never to philosophize on love, or deride his 
power, for we know not how soon we may fall beneath his 
keen darts. I, the quondam Stoic and scorner of women, was 
now a very slave, Ene 9 though with golden fetters, unable 
as unwilling to move, save at my mistress’ beck. Although in 
all our walks and rides the tie that bound me to her had never 
once been mentioned, although the burning thoughts that filled 
my heart were never uttered by my lips, yet I felt that she must 
know I loved her, and I believed, vain fool, that she loved me. 
True, she would at times coquet, assume hauteur, or flirt, but 
this made more apparent the favor with which at other times 
she treated me; as the landscape around us is made to wear a 
brighter green by the shadow which yon cloud casts on that 
little spot. 

“Often was the fervid declaration on my lips, but, with some 
gay sally or light jest, she checked it ere expressed ; indeed, at 
one time, | thought she trifled with my feelings and derided my 
confusion, but it was impossible long to cherish aught but love for 
the beautiful—the perfect Lucy Thurlow. I had not, however, 
yet become wholly regardless of the fleeting days and weeks, 
nor would the hollow tones, in which my lightened purse ad- 
monished me, permit much longer dalliance with my love. Of 
this at last | thought, and in full council met, determined to be 
no longer in uncertainty, but from her own lips to learn my 
life-long fate, as | then supposed, for joy or misery. The arri- 
val at the Springs of a young Charlestonian, Staunton by name, 
who eel in no way indisposed to be my rival in Lucy’s 
affections, confirmed me in this determination. I could not but 
feel that to a poor student like myself, with his handsome per- 
son and profuse expenditure of money, (no light merit in a 
lady’s eyes,) he would prove a most formidable competitor. 
To secure the prize seemed my best policy. 

“ At the close of a sultry day, whilst we promenaded the long 
portico, and watched the changing features of the landscape 
round us, she engaged to ascend with me, at sunrise the next 
morning, the mountain that towered before us, and seemed in 
rugged mood to court ‘meek Dian,’ who with dimpled cheeks 
just smiled beyond his reach, 

“We took an early start, for she was no sluggard, before 
Pheebus had quit his couch, and whilst all nature was wrap 
in mists as deep as those that circle round the book of Fate— 
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fitemblem of my hopes and fears. Never had she looked so 
beautiful, never seemed so attractive to me as then. As she 
walked by my side, dressed with easy yet elegant negligence, 
her face flushed and eyes sparkling with the inspiration caught 
from morning's rosy breath, giving free license to her joyous 
spirits in jest and repartee, unchecked by the cold trammels of 
city etiquette, | deemed her an angel, and could have worship- 
ed her. In her manners there was a strange compounding of 
reserve and frowardness, simplicity and stateliness, that wove a 
charm around all who came within her sphere of influence— 
none could resist her, yet all felt they could not understand her. 
She ever seemed rather to lead than follow, to give rather than 
receive laws, and now I did not seem so much her guardian as 
her follower. 

“The time passed swiftly, as we made the slow ascent, be- 
guiled by the charms of her conversation; ere long the sum- 
mit is attained, and the noble prospect bursts in all its grandeur 
on us, as we turn a rocky point that hid it from our eyes. Be- 
fore, behind, on right, on left, far as the eye can reach, nothing 
can be seen but mountain-top behind mountain-top, rising and 
falling in ceaseless undulations—no space is left unoccupied, 
not an opening but is filled by some deep blue hill, rearing its 
lofty head far from the spot on which we stood; whilst beneath 
our feet, rolled in one wide sheet, ever moving banks and waves 
of fog, curling and climbing, striving each to gain the highest 
seat, clinging in huge billows to the hill sides, seeming vast Ti- 
tans, aiming once again to scale the lofty battlements of heaven. 
We gazed in silence on the swiftly shifting scene, till cloud after 
cloud rising from the lowlands, writhing and struggling to leave 
its base proximity to earth, shot swiftly up as the sun’s rays 
broke upon it, to join its fellows riding in the clear blue sky 
above us. The curtain was now withdrawn, and the fair scene 
below revealed to our admiring eyes. 

“* How exquisitely beautiful,’ were the first words she utter- 
ed in a soft, low tone, that thrilled through my excited frame. 
‘How calm, and yet how grand I 

“*Beautiful to me,’ I replied, ‘clouds ever are. They catch 
the first bright rays of morning, to warn us that day breaks, 
and persuade the evening light to linger and soothe us with its 
gorgeous hues. Even now these pure, unspotted billows seem 
ministering spirits, sent to keep quiet watch by night, await the 
sun’s morning kiss, and then start up to the bright sunlight 
above, to dwell with sister spirits in the upper skies. I love 
them, for they are full of peace.’ 

“*The world around us, too,’ she said, ‘save that we hear 
the huntsman’s horn and baying hounds, seems sunk in sleep, 
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free from the conflicting stir of passion and emotion—man’s 
soul seems slumbering.’ 

“Miss Thurlow,’ i answered, no longer able to control my 
feelings, and determined rather to know the worst, than longer 
endure the miseries of doubt, ‘you cannot but know, you can- 
not but see, that the emotions of my soul are far from quiet ; 
you cannot but have foreseen that my hand as well as my heart 
would be laid at your feet; and what answer shall I receive ? 
May I be permitted to hope that you look with favor upon my 
suit’ I know that I am undeserving _ love, but when 
will you meet one worthy of yourselt? ever! Nor will you 
ever find a more devoted’——. She started and paled. | 
heard the rapid fall of footsteps coming towards us, the deep 
voices of hounds burst suddenly on my ears. I turned and 
sprang to my feet, as I saw swiftly bounding along the path on 
which she stood, but a few yards distant, a tall antlered stag, 
wounded and goaded to de$peration by the dogs that followed 
close upon him. In a moment I perceived her danger,—anoth- 
er spring, and he would be upon her. His head was low bent 
to strike, as | sprang forward and strove to turn him from his 
course, but fell beneath his blow. A ball from Staunton’s rifle, 
who was the foremost of the hunters, brought to the earth the 
noble beast, and she was safe. 

“A rude litter was made, on which I was carried to the ho- 
tel, insensible, and how disfigured by my wound, you may well 
judge from the sear I still bear with me, and will ever wear. 
A week elapsed, ere 1 was informed that Lucy was unharmed, 
and with her father had the next day left the Warm Springs, 
for the more fashionable air of the White Sulphur Springs. 
You can conceive of the misery I felt, when this was first an- 
nounced to me, and I discovered that she cared not for me. I 
was plunged into the very depths of despair, and neither hoped 
nor wished to smile again; but, when I heard that Staunton 
was with her, and stood as high in favor as ever I had, the 
whole truth broke upon me. Although it had often been hinted 
to me by well meaning gossips, that Miss Thurlow was a flirt, 
all such accusations were set down as the workings of envious 
malice; to me it seemed impossible that any imperfection 
should spot her character. But it was too true, and I found 
myself, when disfigured in her service, a cast off lover, sup- 

lanted by a new and more handsome suitor. I now felt but 
ittle grief. rather congratulating myself on so fortunate an es- 
cape from worse than Circcean snares, the arms of a flirt. 
Having written a letter of condolence to Staunton, advising 
him to free himself from his dangerous position as soon as pos- 
sible, | packed my trunk, paid my heavy bill, and journeyed 
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homewards, poor in money and spirits, but rich in experience. 
Whether the exchange was a good one or not, I leave you to 
judge. And now, Charley, as you are rather open to the ten- 
der passion, and unsuspicious ot the fair sex, let me give you a 
little friendly advice. Never deem yourself competent to judge 
of a young lady, from what you may see of her at any water- 
ing place; but above all, never offer your hand and heart to 
the belle of the season at the Springs.” 

“Come, we had better be off, for it looks like rain.” 

Mr. Editor, | think no comments are necessary, nor will l 
make any; but if you wish an introduction to my friend, Tom 
Carson, apply at any time to your humble servant. That you 
will never repent it, is as certain as my name is Charles Softed. 


THE USE OF THE UNINTELLIGIBLE IN COMPOSITION, 


“ee ” 


ogagss O’ovgavedsy w§. 
Messas. Eprrors: 

It was a maxim of Rochefoucault, that language was given 
us, that we might conceal our thoughts, Statesmen and diplo- 
matists seem generally to have profited by the dictum. Its ap- 
plication to science and belles-lettres, has been less perfectly 
understood. The ancients, as was to be expected, of rude semi- 
barbarous heathens, unblest with printing-presses and steam- 
engines, had very little notions of the matter. They stated their 
ideas clearly and concisely, and thought in their simplicity that 
they had done all which could be required of them. Yet, some 
of their writers, as Lycophcon in poetry and Jamblichus in 
philosophy, attained an obscurity which would not disgrace a 
first-rate mystic of modern times. The alchemists of the mid- 
dle ages, while groping about to find the virtues of every thing 
in nature, or out of it, among other curious and valuable mat- 
ters, stumbled on Rochefoucault’s principle. With singular 
acuteness they perceived how much assistance, in a pursuit af- 
ter the grand arcanum, might be derived from making an arca- 
num of every thing else. Set a secret to catch a secret. He 
who can turn light into darkness, need not despair of turning 
lead into gold. But failing to observe, what is familiar to our 
Sophomore debating-clubs, that the joys of anticipation are in- 
comparably superior to those of participation, men wearied 
at length of alchemy, and gave up in a great measure the use 
of the unintelligible in composition. Benedict Spinoza and Ja- 
cob Behmen labored strenuously, but in vain, to restore “ the 
vrateful twilight hour” to letters and philosophy. The sun 
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would shine, and go on shining with increasing brightness. Of 
late, however, a movement is observable in the opposite direc- 
tion: you may discern “ faint dawnings of a brighter day.” 
No, that will not do: say rather, solemn loomings of a darker 
night : clouds, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, have been 
spreading over the literary empyrean, and are already raining 
their watery influences into the mouths of gaping multitudes. 
Interesting specimens of humanity! let no man give them the 
advice tendered by an English nobleman to the august sover- 
eign. “Kent,” said the monarch, “it begins to rain, and my 
mouth is wide open: What shall I do?” The ready-witted 
courtier was at no loss for a reply. “ With all due deference 
to your Majesty’s superior judgment, | would humbly recom- 
mend to your Majesty, to close the royal mouth.” No! let them 
continue to imbibe the ethereal dews. It is delightful to think 
that hundreds of stomachs, which rejected the coarse beef and 
solid pudding of our earlier writers, are at length supplied with 
a less oppressive pabulum ; compared with which, water-gruel 
is strong ; Croton water-works furnish not a thinner fluid, nor 
a cheaper. 

Encouraging it is to see how this reviving predilection for 
obscurity diffuses itself through the Colleges of our land : Col- 
lege compositions, College disputations, College periodicals ; all 
bear traces of its influence. It is painful to use the language of 
censure ; but the truth must be owned, that your Magazine, 
Messrs. Editors, is in this respect behind the age. There is a 

recision and perspicuity about many of your pieces, which 
ead us to suspect (unjustly, we would hope) that your contri- 
butors continue still to read the antiquated works of Addison 
and Goldsmith. We do not, however, despair of you: nota 
few articles have appeared, in preceding volumes of your Jour- 
nal, which display a depth of unmeaningness, perfectly incom- 
a We might refer by name to the pieces which we 
save in view ; but their general cloudiness cannot fail to strike 
the most superficial reader ; and “ comparisons,” etc. 

We propose, however, to exhibit some of the advantages 
wich belong to a judicious use of the unintelligible in compo- 
sition. First, then, it places minds of very different orders on 
an equal footing in the republic of letters. In truth, this same 
expression, “ republic of letters,” has been hitherto an absolute 
misnomer. Instead of equal rights and privileges, we find 
through the greater part of literary history, only unmitigated 
tyranny. Everywhere the strong lord it over the weak : pow- 
erful and grasping intellects ambitiously appropriate the honors 
and emoluments which ought to be divided among all. Self- 
elected aristocrats establish themselves in the strong holds of 
criticism ; and from these their impregnable fastnesses, make 
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frequent descent into the level regions of bathos. In these wild 
forays neither age nor sex are spared : unoflending gentlemen 
are grossly maltreated, females of the most respectable charac- 
ter barbarously outraged, and even the innocent lispings and 
athetic sprawlings of infancy call forth no milk of human 
odeaes from the breasts of the execrable marauders. Often 
are the hapless author and the fondly cherished offspring of his 
brain doomed to perish at one fell blow. Poor Colley Cibber 
cannot indulge himself in writing laureate odes, incapable of 
doing harm to any living creature, but forth marches a sharp- 
shooting Pope, and with one discharge blows the wretched man 
intononentity. The Dellas Cruscan tom-tits are twittering gai- 
ly from every rose-bush, when Gifford, like some ferocious tab- 
by, leaps in among them, and, heedless of their cries, rends and 
devours the gasping innocents. Who can tell how many real- 
ly excellent people have been destroyed by that insatiable mon- 
ster, the Edinburgh Review! In the language of honest Da- 
vid, it may be doubted whether “ there is any so bloody-mind- 
ed a beast in the world, as your loaded”—Review. We do not 
recall these distressing scenes merely to harrow up the feelings 
of the reader, but to show the imperative necessity of some 
radical reform. Matters would be somewhat improved, if all 
who are disturbed by hostile criticism would adopt the prudent 
course of a well-known author, who beside paying back his 
critics in their own coin, contrives to extract from them a coin 
of considerably greater value, and manages to reap profit alike 
from the use of his books and the abuse of them. ie literary 
men, however, have the dexterity requisite for this adroit leger- 
demain. But suppose now, that all at once the critics and the 
criticised should adopt the unintelligible style, who does not see 
how soon all these difficulties would vanish, and harmony pre- 
vail throughout the literary commonwealth! When night comes 
down upon contending hosts, the battle first of all slackens, then 
ceases, the parties lose each other out of sight, spend their blows 
or shot, not on flesh and blood, where they often give rise to 
“loss of respiration and other inconveniences,” but on the air, 
which seems never to be seriously damaged by the concussion, 
until atlength, wearying of this harmless warfare, they draw 
off and betake themselves to peaceful rest. Let us pray that 
the approaching night may quickly darken round our beloved 
literature. 

But it is not of quarreling alone, or fatal strife, that we now 
complain. As a sound, nares democrat, we object to 
the enormous inequality of rank which maintains itself still in 
the world of letters. How absurd that one human being 
should arrogate superiority over another on the ground of his 
having accidentally come into the world with a somewhat 
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greater quantity of wit or talents. It is time that such ground- 
less notions were exploded from society. But, unhappily, they 
are so deeply rooted, that we must resort to indirect means to 
obviate their influence. It is with this view, that we recom. 
mend the practice of writing ———s Could authors be 
induced to put themselves on this ground, the odious distine- 
tions which now create such jealousy and heart-burning, would 
soon disappear. Every man might then flatter himself with the 
prospect of rising as high in literary fame as any body else. 
If there were any advantage belonging to one above another, 
it would lie, as in every well-regulated democracy, on the side 
of the weakest, that is to say, the dullest: for to them the style 
which we propose would be most natural and easy. We are 
convinced that no recommendation could produce a more pow- 
erful effect than this on the benevolent mind. It is melancholy 
to see how the immense class of stupid writers have been gen- 
erally treated. As we turn over the pages of literary history, 
our hearts bleed for the miserable tenants of Grub Street, toil- 
ing and sweating, biting their nails and hammering their brains, 
to gain a miserable pittance, while the Popes and Giffords of 
their times, rioting in the affluence of superior abilities, have 
passed them by with cold indifference, or assailed them with 
cruel mockery. We shed tears of the amplest size for the 
woes of the English Operative—Mr. Robert Tyler's howlings 
over the down-trodden Repealers, call forth responsive groans 
from our sympathizing breasts—but have we no tears and 
groans for Grub Street! Doubtless the benevolent teeling of 
the age—the feeling which leads to fancy-tairs for innumerable 
objects—which prompts good-hearted ladies to dispose of pin- 
cushions and pen-wipers tor less than twenty times their real 
value—which suggested the great association for preventing 
cruelty to piano-fortes—will awake to the situation of stupid 
and neglected authors. We have even positive encouragement 
to hope for better things. Already the public are beginning to 
patronize works, not for talent, insight, force of thought, or ele- 
gance of diction, qualities which belong only to a certain “ fa- 
vored few,” but for bombast, obscurity, confusion, which lie 
within the reach of all. ; 

Let us remark, now, how admirably adapted this unintelli- 
gible style is to an exhibition and defense of many popular 
notions of the present day. Not a few of these are so peculiar 
and extraordinary, that all attempts to maintain them in any 
other way, have been and must be failures. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a writer wishes to show that the tail ought every- 
where to take precedence of the head—that a government of 
the ignorant and vile is incomparably superior to a govern- 
ment of the virtuous and educated—that a man whom you 
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would not trust with fifty cents in cash, may safely be entrusted 
as a legislator with your highest interests—that people are 
under no manner of obligation to pay their debts—that the 
American newspaper-press is the ablest and purest in the world 
—is a writer, we would ask, who sets himself up to maintain 
these vast and important propositions, to be restricted by the 
narrow limits of the intelligible! Assuredly not. ; 

We are somewhere informed, that “ even a fool, if he holdeth 
his peace, is a wise man.” An excellent suggestion, if you 
wish only to become distinguished among your own acquaint- 
ance. But no wide-spread reputation can be thus acquired. 
If you would be generally known, you must publish something. 
Now be unintelligible, and you come as nearly as possible to 
the recommendation just quoted. To say what nobody under- 
stands, is, in fact, only a louder way of saying nothing at all. 

From a celebrated critic of antiquity we have the maxim, 
that, wherever true sublimity is found, there must be more to 
think upon than meets the ear. Of course, then, as the obvious 
meaning diminishes, the latent meaning, and with it the sublim- 
ity of any passage, increase; so that, if we make the obvious 
meaning as small as possible, in other words, reduce it to zero, 
we shall arrive without fail at the acme of sublimity. This 
ee is supported by the well-known criticism, that the 
,aradise Lost is indebted for much of its sublimity to a certain 
air of obscurity which belongs to it: an obscurity, however, 
which amounts at best only to slight haziness or vagueness, 
scarcely suflicient to shield the author from the reproach of 
verspicuity. How astonishing, then, how overwhelming must 
ve the effect produced by a total deprivation of sense and sig- 
nificance! ‘That much should be lett for the reason and imag- 
ination of the readers to supply, has been recommended as con- 
ducive in the highest degree both to energy and elegance, by 
all writers on Taste and Rhetoric. It is deeply to be regretted, 
however, that in this instance, as in so many others, they have 
contented themselves with a miserable, half-way criticism, in- 
stead of carrying out their views fearlessly to the full extent. 
Had they come out unequivocally upon this topic, and enjoined 
it on the student, that he should leave every thing to the intellect, 
and taste, and fancy of the reader, the movement of to-day 
might have been anticipated by decades, perhaps centuries of 
years, and the necessity of writing, not without trouble, this 
present epistle to yourselves and the public, been wholly done 
away. 

Just and sound were thy parting words, O greatest of plod- 
ders: “what is known is little, what is unknown, infinite.” 
Alas then for thee, that throughout a lengthened existence upon 
earth, wert busied in the degrading employment of converting 
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the infinite into the infinitesimal. Far different must be the au- 
thor’s course, who wishes to be truly great or even to have the 
name of greatness. He must avoid the low rock-reefs of the 
known, and the shallow quicksands of the knowable: without 
chart or compass, he must launch out into the wild sea of the 
unknown, nor ever in his representation make it other than as 
it is—unknown. The reader, who understands you, fancies 
himself as great a man as you are; nay, is apt to think that he 
knows a little more than you do. He imagines that he has 
always had the same idea in his head, latent perhaps, but nev- 
ertheless there, and ready to come out whenever he should 
think upon the subject; and he is quite sure that had occasion 
offered for him to say it, he should have said it in pretty much 
the same way, though no doubt a good deal better. In fact, by 
making yourself perfectly intelligible, you make yourself famil- 
iar to your reader, and it is an old adage, that “ familiarity 
breeds contempt.” But say things which he cannot understand, 
which he shall ponder day and night, without becoming a jot 
the wiser, and he straightway looks on you with reverence. 
He suspects that here is something which he did not know be- 
fore—that there is one man who has seen deeper into things 
than he has—one who has accomplished what many famous 
writers have not done—puzzled him. He takes you at once 
for his “magnus Apollo ;” quotes your sentences, which are 
probably applicable alike to any thing and every thing ; praises 
your profundity and penetration, which, as nobody understands 
you, nobody can very securely deny. 

At a period when general diffusion is the rage, it will not be 
deemed the least important recommendation of the style which 
we propose, that it lies within the reach of all. Easy of at- 
tainment, however, as it is, it may not be amiss to throw out 
some hints for the direction and assistance of the neophyte. 
As regards phraseology, the most important rule is to avoid the 
old and the familiar. ine modes of expression are more like- 
ly to be unintelligible, and they have besides an appearance of 
originality. Particularly shun the idioms of the so-called Brit- 
ish classics; one and all, they are deeply tainted with the vice 
of perspicuity. Nor ought much attention to be paid to the 
dictates of Lindley Murray. If you labor to be grammatical, 
you run the risk of becoming intelligible. But there is another 
precept of far greater consequence. Never allow yourself to 
think clearly on any subject. It is almost impossible for clear- 
headed men to write otherwise than clearly. The University- 
student, in particular, cannot be too earnestly admonished to be- 
ware of the dangerous habit of getting his lessons. Rather let 
him brave the ire of Professors and Tutors, and submit to the 


jeers and flings of every plodding dullard in his class. Let him 
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not shrink from these sacrifices. Virtue is its own reward; 
and it is truly delightful to witness the resignation, nay, even 
the cheerfulness with which many of our persecuted young men 
confront these appalling martyr-agonies. : 

There are several works which, as models, may be perused 
with peculiar advantage. But we must defer our remarks on 
this head to another time, when we intend to present a criti- 
cism of the most distinguished unintelligible writers, with such 
remarks as will suffice, it is hoped, to render the “darkness 
visible.” With great respect I am, 

Messrs. Editors, your ob’t serv't, 
Duns Scotus. 
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UrassicaL Stupies: Essays on Ancient Literature and Art. By Proff. Sears, Ed- 
wards, and Felton. 


Tue object of this work is to give an idea of the course which clas- 
sical studies have taken, during the last and the present century. In 
the last century, the Dutch were the philologists of Europe. With the 
exception of Bentley, who at the beginning of the century towered 
far above the scholars of his time, scarcely a Greek or Latin scholar of 
the first rank can be named, who was not born or domesticated in Hol- 
land. The principal traits of the Dutch philologists, are great industry 
in collecting parallel] passages, a pure Latin style in writing notes, and 
the use of analogy in tracing back words to their primitive forms. Fa- 
miliarity with the ancient writers, and a diligent use of note books, to 
put down their observations as they read, are what strike us in this 
school, rather than any remarkable critical skill or poetical susceptibil- 
ity. It is worthy of remark, that of the heads of this school, Hem- 
sterhuys, Wesseling, Valekener, Ruhnken, and Wyttenbach, three 
were Germans domiciliated in Holland. One of these, Ruhnken, de- 
serves to be called, perhaps, the most elegant Latin writer of modern 
times. 

Towards the close of the century, an English school may be said to 
have arisen out of the disciples of Porson. Its characteristics are 
seen to most advantage, in the great scholar whom we have just named. 
They are very careful study of the tragic style, and great skill in con- 
jectural emendation. But the field which the English chose for them- 
selves was a narrow one, and they looked aside, perhaps, from the true 
end of classical studies, to a reputation for acuteness. ‘The school, from 
its limited range, could not last long. Elmsley was the only worthy suc- 
cessor of Porson. The more recent English scholars allow themselves 
to learn from the Germans, and are thus infusing a new life into their 
own scholarship. 

‘The Germans were nothing but plodding annotators, until Winckel- 
mann interpreted for them the treasures of ancient art, preserved chief- 
ly in Italy ; and a new phiiosophy, awakening what was philosophical 
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in their nature, led them to explore the causes of the phenomena of 
language. ‘I'o these excitements of the national mind, must be added 
the revived poetical spirit, freed from French trammels, and the dee 
feeling aroused by the revolutions of the last age in Europe. The 
Germans aim to be universal, and in a@ certain sense there is no philo- 
logical school there, while in another sense there are two, if not more. 
Their investigations have reached every thing which could be included 
‘under philology. ‘The result may be seen in great, nay, in excessive 
scepticism, as to the text and early condition of the classical authors ; in 
the most careful study of grammatical forms, which have given a new 
face to that science ; in endeavors to explain mythology, and to find the 
life and meaning of early history ; in wsthetical criticism on works of 
art and fine writing: indeed there would be no end, if we should enu- 
merate with accuracy the points to which, in this age of their greatest 
literary activity, their attention has been turned. Suffice it to say, that 
classical literature has now wholly another form, in consequence of 
their labors. Its relations to art, to the laws of beauty, its perfection of 
form, its meaning, as embodying the life of two most remarkable na- 
tions, were never understood before. Some of the distinctive traits of 
the Germans, are disregard of authority and honesty in searching after 
truth, great ardor in what they undertake, a fondness for making new 
combinations of facts, upon which new theories are built, and a desire 
to come to the reason of the thing into which they examine. They 
are deficient in clearness; they weary by tedious theories which have 
a smaller base than superstructure ; and by the affectation of philoso- 
shy, where it is not wanted. But with all this they are agreed on all 
aa to be the best philologists in Europe, and their honesty of pur- 
pose and desire for perfection, cannot be too much praised. At their 
head may be placed Wolf, who is dead, and Hermann and Boeckh, 
who are living. 

The reader of the classical studies would do well to begin with the 
account of the Dutch school in the latter part of the volume ; then to 
turn back to the remarks upon the German; uniting with each the 
appropriate ictters, and by no means omitting to consult the notes, 
which give very careful and authentic accounts of very many eminent 
scholars. Ilaving from these parts of the work obtained a sketch of 
philology, as represented by the lives of its chief promoters, he may 
then with advantage turn to the essays translated from German wri- 
ters, which will give him an idea of the liberal studies which the 
scholar is now expected to unite to the study of language. We par- 
ticularly recommend to him the three essays by Frederic Jacobs, on 
‘the plastic art among the Greeks,’ on their dialects, and their ‘ moral 
education.” If the last named essay had been called ‘on esthetical 
education,’ by its author, perhaps an exaggerated impression might 
have been avoided; for we must not forget that in the highest sense 
moral educaiion was but imperfectly conceived of among the Greeks ; 
the duties to the state being the highest ones that could exist among 
them. 

In concluding this notice, we will only add that the translations are 
carefully made, with no intermixtures of German idioms. 





